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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of last 
week, in the Senate’s tar- 
iff debate, the subject of 
discussion was the duties on lumber. On 
the 24th, after several hours had been 
given to speeches, Mr. McCumber’s 
amendment, putting rough lumber on the 
free list, was lost by a vote of 25 to 56. 
Seventeen Democrats voted with 39 Re- 
publicans for the duties proposed by Mr. 
Aldrich and. his committee, altho re- 
moval of the duty on lumber was de- 
manded in last year’s national Democrat- 
ic platform. Those voting for free lum- 
ber were 15 Republicans and 10 Demo- 
crats. Among the speakers was Mr. 


The Tariff in 
the Senate 


Root, who argued for the preservation 
of the differential on dressed lumber, in 
the interest of planing mills situated near 
the Canadian boundary. On the 25th, the 


time was consumed by speeches. Mr. 
Beveridge quoted from the addresses 
made last year by Mr. Taft, pointing es- 
pecially to his remarks at Cincinnati in 
September, as follows: 

“The Dingley tariff has served the country 
well, but its rates have become generally ex- 
cessive. They have become excessive because 
conditions have changed since its passage in 
1896. Some of the rates are probably too low, 
owing also to the change of conditions, but on 
the whole the tariff ought to be lowered.” 
He insisted that the majority of the 
Republican Senators, and not the insur- 
gent minority, were opposing the policy 
to which the party had been pledged. Mr. 
Shively criticised the provisions for max- 
imum rates; Mr. Foster and Mr. Mc- 
Enery (Democrats of Louisiana) sup- 
ported the protective duties on sugar. 
On the following day, sugar and the 
sugar duties were the subjects of seven 
hours’ talk. Not until the 27th was ac- 
tion taken upon the proposed amend- 
ments to the sugar schedule. Mr. Bris- 


tow’s, for the elimination of the Dutch 
standard in fixing the duties, was lost, 36 
to 47. Eleven insurgent Republicans 
voted for it. Another amendment, to re- 
duce the refiners’ protection, was lost, 32 
to 53. Unexpectedly, Mr. Bailey then of- 
fered his income tax amendment. Mr. 
Aldrich moved that consideration of it 
be postponed to June roth, and this mo- 
tion was carried, 50 to 32. Only six of 
the Republicans who are regarded as ad- 
vocates of an income tax voted with Mr. 
Bailey. These were Messrs. Borah, 
Bristow, Clapp, Cummins, Dolliver and 
La Follette. It is still asserted that the 
Democratic and the Republican support- 
ers of an income tax cannot agree as to 
a bill or concerning method of proced- 
ure. The sugar schedule, as proposed by 
the committee, was approved on the 28th, 
together with the tobacco duties and sev- 
eral of the duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Mr. Stone, of Missouri, sharply at- 
tacked the committee because it had 
withheld an official statement concerning 
the wages paid in Germany. It appears 
that this statement was sent to the com- 
mittee several weeks ago by the State 
Department. Mr. Bradley, of Kentucky, 
spoke in favor of a modification of the 
internal taxes on tobacco, asserting that 
the taxes in their present form enabled 
the Trust to oppress farmers and had 
been a cause of the night-rider outrages. 
At the end of the week, Mr. Root op- 
posed the increase of the duty on barley, 
speaking in the interests of New York 
maltsters, who desire to use Canadian 
barley. When it was admitted that the 
duty had had the effect of transferring 
the malting industry in part from the 
East to the Northwest, he sharply crit- 
icised a policy that would take an estab- 
lished industry from one State and give 
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it to another. His motion, hostile to the 
increase, was lost, 28 to 48. All of the 
Republican insurgents except two voted 
for the higher rate. A debate upon the 
projected increase of the duty on lemons 
was begun, Mr. Root opposing the higher 
duty, and California supporting it. 
There has been some talk about holding 
night sessions, because so much remains 
to be done. Many think that the Sen- 
ate cannot reach a final vote in less than 
five weeks. The provision for a new 
Customs Court will be vigorously op- 
posed. It is estimated that the cost of 
the court would be $250,000 a year, and 
testimony is offered from the bench that 
such a court is not needed. This is the 
opinion of Judge Lacombe, of the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court in New York, who has 
sent to Senator Dolliver a statement de- 
signed to show that the existing Federal 
courts can easily dispose of all the cases 
which would be assigned to the proposed 
court. Senator Bailey, just after ad- 
journment on the 27th, attacked the cor- 
respondent of a New York newspaper in 
the corridor adjoining the Senate cham- 
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ber, using foul language and attempting 
to choke him. Several blows were ex- 
changed before the two were separated 
by Senators and the guards. Mr. Bailey’s 
anger had been excited by an article 
questioning his sincerity concerning an 
income tax and intimating that he had as- 
sisted Mr. Aldrich by dividing the forces 
that desire such a tax. Before the attack 
was made he was informed by the cor- 
respondent that the article was the work 
of another person, but the correspond- 
ent’s remarks indicated that it had his 
approval. 


a 


. On Decoration Day 
page rent aft at President Taft spoke 

wre at the unveiling of a 
monument at Gettysburg in honor of the 
soldiers of the regular army who fell 
there. He reviewed the service of the 


regular army from the time when, in 
1786, it consisted of but 84 men, the lack 
of such a force in the War of 1812, the 
great work done in the Civil War and 
immediately afterward in opening the 


JUST AFTER WAGNER MADE THE BIG HIT. 
From left to right, President Taft, Secretary Knox, President Hadley arid Charles P. Taft at baseball park. 


Pittsburg, last Saturday. 
burg, the best baseball picture he has ever seen. 


President Taft considers this photograph, taken by F. C. Bingaman, of Pitts- 
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West, and, finally, the services 
in the Spanish War, and said: 


“The general purpose of Con- 
gress and the American people, if 
one can say there is a plan or pur- 
pose, is to have such a nucleus as 
a regular army that it may furnish 
a skeleton for rapid enlargement in 
times of war to a force ten or 
twenty times its size, and at the 
same time be an appropriate instru- 
ment for accomplishing the purpose 
of the Government in crises likely 
to arise other than a war. 

“At West Point we have been 
able to prepare a body of profes- 
sional soldiers, well trained to 
officer an army, and numerous 
enough at the opening of the Civil 
War to give able commanders to 
both sides- of that internecine 
strife. . ‘ 

“All honor to the regular army 
of the United States. Never in its 
history has it had a stain upon its 
escutcheon. With no one to blow 
its trumpets, with no local feeling 
or pride to bring forth its merits, 
quietly and as befits a force organ- 
ized to maintain civil institutions 
and subject always to the civil con- 
trol, it has gone on doing the duty 
which it was its to do, accepting 
without a murmur the dangers of 
war, whether upon the trackless 
stretches of our Western frontier, 
exposed to arrows and the bullets 
of the Indians, or in the jungles 
and rice paddies of the Philippines, 
on the hills and in the valleys about 
Santiago in Cuba, or in the tre- 
mendous campaigns of the Civil 
War itself, and it has never failed 
to make a record of duty done that 
should satisfy the most exacting lover of his 
country.” 

& 


s The Supreme Court 
upreme Court : 
Punishes a Sheriff 2¢ Washington on the 
24th ult. declared 
that Sheriff John F. Shipp, Deputy Sher- 
iff J. A. Gibson and four other residents 
of Hamilton County, Tenn., were guilty 
of contempt of the court and must be 
brought before the bar for sentence. In 
1905 a negro named Johnson was tried 
for rape,-convicted, and sentenced to 
death. The crime had been committed 
in or near Chattanooga. In response to 
the application of his counsel, the Su- 
preme Court, on March 19, 1905, granted 
an appeal, or made a decision which had 
the effect of setting aside temporarily the 
judgment of the local court. There- 
after, Johnson was constructively in the 
custody of the Supreme Court. On the 











PRESIDENT TAFT AS A BASEBALL ENTHUSIAST. 


Throwing the ball at the Allegheny County Club. 
Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York. 


evening following the announcement of 
the decision a mob attacked the jail, took 
Johnson out, and hanged him. As the 
result of an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Attorney-General 
formally accused the sheriff, his deputy 
and seventeen citizens of conspiring to 


commit this offense. Testimony was 
taken, and six of the accused were held 
to be guilty. It was not charged that the 
sheriff took part in the lynching. Chief 
Justice Fuller says, however, in his opin- 
ion, that “he not only made the work of 
the mob easy, but in effect aided and 
abetted it.” The substance of the opin- 
ion is that the authorities, resenting the 
action of the Supreme Court, took no 
precautions to defend the prisoner against 
an attack that was clearly foreseen. Jus- 
tices Peckham, White and McKenna dis- 
sented, and the first of these, in a written 
opinion, held that there was no evidence 
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to show that the accused men were guilty 
of conspiracy to permit the lynching of 
Johnson. The sheriff, he said, was being 
“held to a degree of responsibility far be- 
yond any reasonable limit.” Gibson, the 
deputy, was the only officer in the jail 
when Johnson was taken out. The four 
citizens found guilty took part, the Chief 
Justice says, in the lynching. 
& 


A strike which had ex- 
cited much interest thru- 
out the country, because 
it involved the race issue, was ended in 
Georgia on the 2gth ult., owing mainly 
to pressure from Federal authorities. 
The service affected was that of the 
Georgia Railroad Company, and the con- 
troversy related to the employment of 
negro firemen. The company had in all 
about 100 firemen, of whom 60 were 
white. The negroes were not eligible to 
be made engineers, and their pay was 
less than that of the white firemen. But 
they gave good service and were in line 
of promotion for the best places that 
firemen could hold. Consequently, some 


Labor 
Controversies 


of them were in the way of whites as 
the latter were rising to engineers’ 


places. The strike was precipitated by 
the discharge of ten white firemen em- 
ployed at terminals and the filling of 
their places with: negroes. For more 
than a week the road was tied up. There 
was much disorder, but it was due to the 
white people living in towns along the 
line rather than to the striking white 
trainmen. Negro firemen were attacked 
and beaten. Governor Smith refused to 
protect the company with troops. The 
suspension of service caused great incon- 
venience in many towns and villages. 
Chairman Knapp, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and Labor Commis- 
sioner Neill went to Georgia and strove 
to cause a settlement. On the 28th, there 
was a prospect that a few mail trains 
would be moved, but a riot and a brutal 
assault upon one of the negro firemen 
who was to be employed presented fresh 
difficulties. Then the company and the 
strikers’ leader were informed, it is said, 
that it would soon be necessary for the 
Federal Government to interfere; that 
an appeal to a Federal court would be 
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made, and that the court’s orders would 
be enforced. This might require Fed- 
eral troops. And so the strike was de- 
clared off. Concessions were made on 
each side, but the white employees ap- 
pear to be victorious, on the whole. All 
the men returned to their old places, but 
it was agreed that there should no 
longer be negro firemen at terminal 
points, and that the discharged white 
firemen should be reinstated. Several 
questions were left to be settled by later 
agreement or by arbitration. One of 
these is whether the negro firemen shall 
be eliminated, and, if not, how many of 
them shall be employed. It is expected 
that the negroes will be gradually ex- 
cluded. Nothing but their immediate 
exclusion, it is said, will satisfy the white 
people living along the company’s lines. 
Some had feared that the controversy 
would provoke a race war and would 
affect the employment of negroes on 
other roads in the South. In Phila- 
delphia a strike of the street railway com- 
pany’s employees was ordered on the 
29th, their demand for an increase of 
wages from 21 to 25 cents an hour hav- 
ing been refused. An increase to 22 
cents had been given and was soon to 
take effect. There are about 6,000 em- 
ployees, and at last reports half of them 
had quit work and two-thirds of the cars 
were not in use. There has been much 
disorder; non-union men have been 
dragged from cars and beaten, and the 
service has been checked by mobs. The 
company is in disfavor with the people, 
owing to recent action increasing the 
price of transportation. In Chicago, 
on the 29th, at the end of a long trial, 
Martin B. Madden, president of the 
Building Trades Council, and two of his 
associates, were found guilty of conspir- 
acy to extort money from employers for 
the discontinuance of strikes. The evi- 
dence showed that in one case $1,000 
was extorted. 

& 

It was recently re- 
ported, apparently 
upon good authority, 
that the finances of the new Government 
in Cuba were causing some anxiety in 
Washington. The budget, it was said, 
indicated extravagance and pointed to 


Cuba’s_ Financial 
Condition 
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expenditures considerably in excess of 
the revenues. The Cuban Minister at 
Washington asserts that the reports are 
unwarranted and that they are circulated 
by persons who desire to misrepresent 
the new Government. There has been 
published a long letter written by Pres- 
ident Gomez to a friend in Washington. 
The substance of it is that the additions 
to the budget are due to expenses made 
obligatory by the American Administra- 
tions. Speaking of the obligations in 


question, he says: 


“Said obligations were to be paid according 
to the decrees creating them, ‘with the surplus 
money in the Treasury.’ The surplus money 
was spent by the Provisional Government for 
other purposes which it believed equally neces- 
sary for the good of Cuba; but since the obli- 
gations remained what other remedy was there 
than to make provision for them in the coming 
budget? Suppose we don’t? Would it not be 
said then that Cuba does not pay its legiti- 
mate debts and would not the same outcry be 
raised by the foreign contractors and other 
people who, in virtue of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment’s orders, have claims against our 
Treasury? It is no reflection against the Pro- 
visional Government to state these facts. But 
we must repel the gross injustice of laying on 
the Cuban Republic the blame for the increase 
in public expenses, when the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba has no responsibility whatever 
in that matter.” 


He is criticised for recommending that 
$40,000 a year be appropriated for the 
expenses of General Loynaz del Castillo, 
whom he has appointed a special envoy 
authorized to visit all the countries of 
South and Central America. The annual 
cost of the new army will exceed $2,- 
000,000. Complaint is made by some per- 
sons because he has given to German 
or French manufacturers the contracts 
for rifles and artillery guns, without in- 
viting bids from manufacturers in the 
United States, altho Cuba owes the 
United States several millions for the 
cost of intervention, and is about to ask 
that the existing treaty of commercial 
reciprocity be made more favorable to 
her interests. 


a 


. There has been a revo- 

Other Countries luti Silas Eo ae 
South of Us utionary uprising in the 
northern part of Santo 

Domingo, under the direction of General 
Camacho, formerly Governor of Monte 
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Christi. On the 25th ult., the revolu- 
tionists were attacked by Government 
forces, who won a victory after three 
hours’ fighting. Santo Domingo contin- 
ues to pay about $100,000 a month into 
the fund deposited in New York for the 
settlement of the republic’s debts—— 
Revolutionists in Peru, led by Isaias 
Pierola, attacked the palace in Lima on 
the 29th, made President Liguia a pris- 
oner and bore him to the public square, 
where his resignation was demanded. 
He was speedily rescued by Government 
troops, who dispersed the revolutionists 
and restored order. About one hundred 
persons were killed in the engagement. 
The army remained loyal, and the revo- 
lutionists appear to have had very little 
support from the people-———-Seven Co- 
lombians who had been exiled and were 
residing in Panama were arrested by the 
Government there last week and ex- 
pelled from the country. Three started 
for Chili and four sailed for New York. 
One of the men thus deported was im- 
plicated in the attempt to assassinate 
President Reyes three years ago. They 
deny that they were organizing a revolu- 
tion, but say that they had opposed a 
ratification of the pending tripartite 
treaty. Much dissatisfaction has been 
caused in Honduras, owing to President 
Davila’s reduction of the salaries of all 
Government officials by one-half. The 
treasury is said to be almost empty by 
reason of the payments made on account 
of Nicaragua’s claim of $4,000,000 for 
expenses incurred by intervention at the 
time of the revolution which placed Da- 
vila in office. Nicaragua has agreed 
that the Emery claim shall be submitted 
to arbitration. The protocol was signed 
at Washington last week. It provides 
for a tribunal of five. If the two repre- 
senting the United States cannot agree 
with the two representing Nicaragua in 
selecting a fifth member, he is to be 
named by the King of England. Four 
months are allowed for a private settle- 
ment, and it is expected that one will be 
made. Bubonic plague has appeared 
again at Caracas. where four cases have 
been found. The Venezuelan author- 
ities give notice that there will be no at- 
tempt to conceal the presence of the dis- 
ease there or in any other Venezuelan 
city. 
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The Two-Power A debate took place in 
Sentinn the House of Com- 
mons last week over 

the “two-power standard” which Prime 
Minister Asquith defined last November 
as a preponderance of I0 per cent. over 
the combined strength in capital ships of 
the two next strongest powers, whatever 
those Powers might be and wherever sit- 
uated. Winston Churchill, president of 
the Board of Trade, and Reginald Kenna, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, said in re- 
cent speeches that the Government ex- 
cepted the United States from considera- 
tion in maintaining the standard. The 
Unionists moved a resolution seeking to 
commit the House to an expression of 
alarm at any modification of the Pre- 
mier’s definition, eliciting in reply a state- 
ment from Mr. Asquith, who said the 
two-power standard was not an immuta- 
ble truth, like the law of gravitation, be- 
yond criticism or dispute, but merely an 
empirical generalization, a convenient 
rule of thumb applicable to conditions 
which prevailed for many years, altho it 
was impossible to say how much longer 
they would prevail. The United States 


could not be regarded as one of-the Pow- 
ers which have to be taken into account 
at present, altho the United States, if one 
counted vessels by noses alone, would 
come second among the navies of the 


world. It was impossible, for the reason 
given, to treat her ships for effective ag- 
gressive purposes as being in the same 
category with those of France, Germany 
and Austria. After criticism from the 
Conservative side the Government was 
supported by a vote of 272 to 106. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith has broken in from 
Toronto in the discussion on the British 
budget discussion. He writes to The 
Spectator that the House of Lords has 
the right to discuss, amend or reject the 
budget bill, on the ground that it is not 
a mere financial bill, but also a political 
bill. He says: 


“The budget measure is not merely financial - 


but it plainly political in a socialistic or semi- 
socialistic line. The House of Lords is the 
second chamber, the only second chamber that 
the nation at present has, and it surely is not 
to be desired that a measure of great political 
moment should be passed by the vote of a sin- 
gle chamber without the possibility of amend- 
ment. 
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“I am not saying whether the measure is 
right or wrong, but only that it appears to me 
unquestionably to be not only financial but 
political. The nation at all events seems to 
want a little time to think.” 

One of the wealthiest men in Great 
Britain died last week in England named 
Charles Morrison, at the age of ninety- 
two, of whom the public had never heard. 
He was a very quiet, retiring man, and 
lived very modestly, even economically, 
but was no miser, and gave generously 
to art, was a kind landlord and a col- 
lector of pictures. His estate is valued at 
from sixty to seventy-five million dollars, 
and will pay over twelve million dollars 
in death duties. 


as 
The French strike of 
postal employees against 
the Government has 
proved a failure. Early last week the 
chief trouble was at certain ports, nota- 
bly Marseilles, where, notwithstanding 
the decision of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor against striking, the strike 
of sailors, stokers and stewards of the 
merchant service was still kept up, and 
eighteen steamships carrying mails were 
tied up, but a bill was signed by Presi- 
dent Falliéres allowing provisionally the 
mails to be carried by ships bearing for- 
eign flags. In Paris the postal strike had 
ended, and a number of postal employ- 
ees were dismissed on account of the 
prominent part they had taken in the 
strike. A proposal by a revolutionary 
Socialist member of the House of 
Deputies granting amnesty to the 
dismissed employees, was defeated by a 
vote of 338 to 241. No little concern 
has been felt over the discovery of seri- 
ous frauds and bribery in connection 
with supply of naval stores and construc- 
tion. Further instances of defective ma- 
terial furnished by contractors have been 
discovered, and it has been learned that, 
under the administrations of M. Pelletan 
and M. Thomson, bribes were offered to 
inspectors, while defective plates on sub- 
marines endangered the lives of the 
crews of these vessels. The Delcasse 
Commission has asked the prosecution of 
M. Thomson, former Minister of 
Marine, and M. Dupont, his private sec- 
retary, for having withdrawn certain 
official reports concerning cases of bri- 


The End of the 
French Strike 
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bery when they leit the ministry—— 
Special honor was given last week to 
Andrew Carnegie by the Sorbonne, oth- 
erwise the Council of the University of 
Paris, in.a reception and the presenta- 
tion of a gold medal in recognition of his 
gift three years ago founding the Curie 
scholarships. M. Liard, rector of the 
college, made the address, and Mr. Car- 
negie replied in English. He spoke of 
Pasteur as one of his heroes, and said 
that Napoleon had earned the gratitude 
of thinking men, not by his exploits in 
war, but by his reorganization of France 
after the Revolution and his establish- 
ment of the University of France. He 
was especially proud that America was 
now devoting much time to research, 
which meant the world’s progress, and 
extolled the part France was playing in 
the international peace movement. ‘“Con- 
trast the building of warships destined 
for murderous destruction,” he ex- 


claimed, “with the Sorbonne’s discov- 
eries for peace.” The United States and 
France would continue to stand side by 
side on this question, declared Mr. Car- 
negie, whatever happened. Meanwhile 


the fact became known, which Mr. Car- 
negie had hoped to keep concealed till 
after his departure the next day, that he 
had given a million dollars for a hero 
fund for France. A reception was given 
him by President Falliéres, at which the 
latter mentioned that he was the son of a 
blacksmith. The beneficiaries of the 
fund included men and women pursuing 
peaceful vocations who perform heroic 
deeds in France or the territorial waters 
thereof, or the widows and other de- 
pendents of those killed in the perform- 
ance of heroic acts. Doctors, nurses, 
sailors, railway men and police are espe- 
cially mentioned. The fund is to be 
managed by a commission of twenty-five 
now being formed by Premier Clemen- 
ceau. Among those who have agreed to 
serve are the only living ex-President, 
Emil Loubet; two former Premiers, 
Léon Bourgeois and Alexandre Ribot; 
Abbé Lemire, a Catholic Deputy and 
specially interested in workingmen; 
Pastor Wagner, well known in America 
as the author of “The Simple Life,” and 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, a 
Senator equally well known as an apostle 
of universal peace. 
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Pp lt was in 1881 that King Hum- 
my F Italy, made an  ofticial 
Affairs ert, of italy, made an ofhcia 
visit to Vienna, but the Austrian 
Emperor has never returned the visit, 
because his appearance in Rome to visit 
the King would be regarded as an of- 
fense *o the Pope, who claims the right 
to be the ruler of Rome. The way the 
Protestant Emperor of Germany gets 
over the difficulty when he goes to Rome 
on a visit is, after calling on the King, 
to return to the German Embassy and 
then go to call on the Pope, the embassy 
being constructively foreign soil. As the 
Triple Alliance includes Austria and 
Italy, the refusal of the Austrian Em- 
peror to return the visit of the Italian 
King is- not conducive to treaty rela- 
tions, and the German Emperor has tried 
to persuade Franz Josef to go to Rome, 
or, at least, to have the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand to do so. But the Emperor of ° 
Austria, as a good Catholic, still refuses 
to do so, not being willing to offend the 
Pope. For the same reason he has de- 
clined the suggestion that he make his 
old age the excuse for not going so far 
as Rome, and that he consent to meet the 
King at a city on the confines of the Aus- 
trian territory. A delegation of 900 
union employees of the French railroads 
visited Rome and were received in a spe- 
cial audience by the Pope, to whom they 
presented an album signed by 45,000 
members of the union. They were enter- 
tained at a banquet at which a number 
of their Italian comrades were present 
by invitation. But after the banquet the 
Italians assembled and exprest regret 
that they had accepted the invitation, 
thus offending the sentiments of a ma- 
jority of the railway employees. The 
Papal decree has been published found- 
ing a Pontifical University for Biblical 
Studies. This has been promised for 
several years, and was on the program 
with the prohibition against Modernism, 
to show that the Church was not opposed 
to genuine biblical study. No prog- 
ress has been made by the Italian police 
in the attempt to discover the assassins 
of the New York detective, Petrosino. 
In the Chamber of Deputies Pre- 
mier Giolitti attacked the Socialists, who 
had complained of the influence exer- 
cised by priests in the elections. He told 
them that it was their own fault. They 
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had made violent attacks on the Church, 
and the priests in self defense had urged 
their flocks to vote against the anti- 
clerical candidates. He said that it was 
the bounden duty of Catholics as well as 
other citizens to exercise the suffrage. 
Indeed, any future reform bill, in . his 
opinion, ought to compel every qualified 
voter to cast his ballot. It was grossly 
illiberal, he added, to denounce any sec- 
tion of the nation because it voted as it 
chose. The Government stood for com- 


plete liberty for all shades of opinion. 


ss 
Turkey remains the center 
of public anxiety, and the 
source of many  unsub- 
stantiated rumors. There came last 
week various disquieting news. A 
reactionary movement was_ reported 
from Adana, where the troops were 
said to be discontented, while the of- 
ficials were complaining of the reduc- 
tion of their salaries. Hitherto the non- 
payment of salaries has been under the 
old Government of frequent occurrence, 
and the officials depended on bribery and 
oppression for an income rather than on 
their salaries. It was declared that at 
Constantinople the people were indignant 
at the public execution of so many good 
Moslems, and were ready to rise in re- 
bellion against the Young Turk rulers. 
There was further report of unrest in 
Albania, where leaders were in the 
mountains organizing resistance. This 
unrest.is coupled with the visit of Shefket 
Pasha, the military leader of the Young 
Turks, to Salonika, where it was report- 
ed that he would proceed to disarm the 
people by force, if necessary. Another 
report has it that the presence of Abdul 
Hamid in a fortress in Salonika is an 
occasion of fear, and that he is to be re- 
moved to one of the Mediterranean is- 
lands, probably to Rhodes. Neverthe- 
less, there have been no real outbreaks 
to bear out the pessimistic forecasts. The 
new Government made its declaration of 
policy last week to the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the latter body voted 
confidence by the vote of 190 to 5. The 
declaration deals with the massacres, and 
announced that the state of siege in 
Adana had been extended to Antioch and 
Mush, and that measures had been taken 
to prevent any repetition of the outrages. 
The guilty parties will be punished, and 


Movements 
in Turkey 
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any future attempts on the life and prop- 
erty of Christians will be supprest by an 
armed force. It is officially declared that 
130 Moslems and 95 non-Moslems have 
been arrested in connection with the mas- 
sacres. A most extraordinary report 
comes from a German source that the 
sudden recall of the French Ambassador, 
M. Constans, and the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, M. Zinovieff, from Constantinople 
was due to the discovery in the Yildiz 
Palace of records that Abdul Hamid had 
paid M. Constans $10,000 monthly and 
M. Zinovieff $5,000. The Cabinet, it is 
declared, forthwith informed the’ Paris 
and St. Petersburg governments, which 
ordered the recall of the Ambassadors. 
The payments were effected, it is said, 
thru Pangiri Bey, one of the directors of 
the Ottoman Bank, who recently disap- 
peared. According to the correspond- 
ence, the archives also contained compro- 
mising letters and receipts for money 
signed by Kiamil Pacha, formerly Grand 
Vizier, which led to his arrest, and he as- 
serts that evidence against Ferdi Pacha, 
Minister of the Interior; also was found, 
and that this started a violent agitation in 
favor of forcing him to retire from the 
Cabinet. Last week thirteen more men 
were publicly hanged, having been found 
guilty of complicity in the revolutionary 
outbreak of April 13. Almost too good 
to be true is the dispatch received by The 
Jewish Moruing Journal from its corre- 
spondent in Constantinople, as follows: 

“Ahmed Riza, president of the Turkish Par- 
liament, visited today the Hacham-bashi, the 
spiritual head of the Jews in Turkey, and on 
behalf of the Turkish Government extended an 
invitation to the Jews of Russia and Rumania 
to emigrate to Turkey. 

“As proof that Turkey was making the in- 
vitation in good faith Ahmed Riza informed 
the Hacham-bashi that the Government will 
abolish all restrictions against Jewish immigra- 
tion, and what is still more significant, will 
confer full citizenship upon Jewish immigrants 
immediately upon arrival in this country.” 
This seems to bear out fully the reports 
on which we commented last week edi- 
torially that Turkey would allow a great 
Zionist emigration of Russian and Ru- 
manian Jews to Mesopotamia. But a 
cabled dispatch reports Jacob H. Schiff 
as saying that he has not yet given his 
support to the scheme, which would re- 
quire $200,000,000 for a system of irri- 
gation. Perhaps he means a complete 
scheme for all Mesopotamia. 
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Supper-Time “The Smile That Won’t Come Off” 
Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. Ella M.*Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 





Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 
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“Peter, Peter” 
Nellie Constant, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Alexander and His Chariot 
Mrs. A. S. Hammond, Carpinteria, Cal. 
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Feeding the Turkeys 
Nellie Constant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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The Twentieth Century Limited 


Nellie Constant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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E. J. and H. D. Lee, Brooklyn, Pa. 














Taking the Baby’s Picture 
Grant Shappee, Horseheads, N. Y. 
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Joy Riding on the Farm 
E. J. and H. D. Lee, Brooklyn, Va. 
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“Pittypat and Tippytoe” 
D. D. Jones, Athens, Ohio. 
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Launching the Canoe 
Mary Wilson, Columbus, Ohio. 
An Adventurous Cruise 
Jessie M. Harb, Portland, Ind. 
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We Take Our Dolls and Parasols 
When We Go Out to Tea 


Nellie Constant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 




















A Biting Match A Round Half Dozen 
for Breakfast 
E. J. and H, D. Lee. Brooklyn, Pa. 


E. J. and H, D. Lee, Brooklyn, Pa. 
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‘ Dogwood Biossoms 
- J. and H, D. Lee, Brooklyn, Pa. Nellie Constant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 





A-Fishing 
E. J. and H. D. Lee, Brooklyn, Pa. 
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“Hand in Hand They Crossed the Brook” 
E. J. and H. D. Lee, Brooklyn, Pa. 






































A Jar Full A Pleasing Retrospect 
A. H. Hall, Plymouth, Wis. Mrs. R. H. Jones, Portland, Me. 
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“I’m Sitting for My Picture Hide and Seek 
Robert J. Finlayson, Woonsocket, S. Dak. . A, J. Olmstead, Belle Plain, Ia. 
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Mah Baby The Sand Pile 
Nellie Constant, Crawfordsville, Ind. Mrs. Geo. W. Means, Brookville, Pa. 



























































After the Circus 
F. W. Ashley, Fairmount, W. Va. 
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“Teeny-Weeny” 
C. R. Hutchinson, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











The Water Baby 
C. R. Hutchinson, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








A Fragment 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[This fragment shows Whittier’s work on a poem never finished. The 
manuscript is not perfectly legible, and some words are conjectural.— 


S. T, Prcxarp.] 


On his flushed brow the cool wind blew ; 

The leaves dropped on him their tears of dew; 
The angels of God, in the pensive guise 

Of flowers, beheld him with pitying eyes; 

The stream looked up, and the sky shone in 
Crystal-clear on the man of sin. 

Alone with Nature and God he went— 

Alone with the Infinite Purity— 

With a painful sense of the sad rebuke 

Which Peter felt in the Master’s look. 

With a prayer for pardon which might not cease 
Till he felt in his heart the answer of peace— 
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The Sociology of a Wolf Pack 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG 


AutHor oF “NorTHERN TraILs,” “ScHOOL oF THE Woops,” “Brier Patcu Puxitosopny,” 


heard evil men compared with 
wolves, to the great scandal of the 
latter. The Turks, who massacre whole 
villages of men, women and children, 
using religious zeal as a cloak to cover 
their greed for Armenian lands and 
money ; the food speculators, who corner 
meat and wheat in Chicago, growing 
wealthy by cutting a slice from every 
poor man’s loaf; the sugar barons, whom 
our fatherly Government makes wealthy 
beyond the dream of avarice by putting 
a duty on every man’s necessity, and who 
show their gratitude to the aforesaid 
Government by cheating it to the extent 
of two or three extra millions—all these 
and many other types of our peculiarly 
human civilization are said to be gov- 
erned by the ferocious instincts of four- 
footed beasts. I have heard such men 
lenounced as wolves by ministers in their 
pulpits, by socialists at their open-air 
ueetings, and by a score of editors of 
ur best daily and weekly newspapers. 
‘‘Now let another,” as Brother Foote 


fie times within a week I have 


Etc. 


used to say in prayer meeting. So the 
naturalist also protests, not against mas- 
sacres, and’ corners in wheat, and petty 
stealing of large sums—for in affairs of 
that kind, which call to high heaven for 
quick redress, we have altogether too 
much talk and altogether too little natu- 
ral action—but against our persistent 
slandering of honest wolves, and espe- 
cially against our misconception of the 
whole nature and instinct of animals. 
For years I have spent my winter vaca- 
tions in studying the wolf packs of the 
Far North and I find nothing to warrant 
our comparing them with men who op- 
press their fellows. On the contrary, 
wolves do not steal from one another; 
they never kill one another, either quick- 
ly, like Turks, or by slow starvation, like 
the food speculators ; neither do they kill 
weaker creatures indiscriminately, like 
our mighty hunters. And they never, 
even when hungry, attempt to corner the 
food supply for themselves. If a wolf, 
having killed a deer, which was more 
than he could eat, should attempt to 
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claim the whole carcass for himself, or 
to prevent other hungry wolves from 
feeding freely, there would be never a 
word or a growl uttered in protest; but 
his selfish claim for more than he need- 
ed would last just long enough for the 
nearest wolf to reach his throat—a short 
shrift, since the spring of a wolf is like a 
glint of light in its speed and certainty. 
In a word, wolves do not compete—they 
co-operate with one another; and their 
sociology, such as it is, is in many re- 
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leader. That position is always held by 
a female. In a natural state the packs of 
the North, containing usually from five 
to twenty wolves, are made up as fol- 
lows: First in importance is the old 
mother wolf; she directs the pack, and 
her will is. law on the rare occasions 
when she asserts herself emphatically. 
Second in importance are the cubs of this 
year—ignorant, frolicsome brutes, which 
would starve, or eat poisoned bait, or 
blunder into the nearest trap, if left to 
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WOLF TRACKS, 
Showing where the pack gathered around a wounded wolf. 


spects better than our own, since it rests 
upon natural and wholesome instincts. 
First, in the matter of government, we 
have an idea, borrowed from the story 
writers, not from animals, that the leader 
of the pack is always a huge dog-wolf, 
who has gained control by his superior 
strength, fighting and killing off all who 
dared question his leadership. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. As a 
matter of fact, the big, powerful dog- 
wolf, while he invariably helps to sup- 
port his family, has very little to do with 
the control of the pack, and is never a 


themselves. Next are the cubs of last 
year, full grown and powerful, which 
know how to hunt, but have not yet scat- 
tered to get families of their own, and 
which still follow the old mother and 
profit by her experience. Last in impor- 
tance is the big dog-wolf; he is always 
near his pack, but he treats the young- 
sters with a kind of lofty disdain and 
never attempts to lead them. Whenever 
a wide ridge is to be driven, the old dog- 
wolf joins his pack and the whole band 
sweep over the hunting ground, spread- 
ing out like a fan, so that nothing can 
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escape; more often he ranges alone— 
especially when food is scarce and the 
pack is hungry—hunting in odd places 
with the stealthiness of a cat, and when- 
ever he finds game he kills it and gener- 
ally gives the food-call before he has 
taken the first mouthful himself. 

Once, while following the fresh trail 
of a big dog-wolf in the early morning, I 
heard a commotion ahead and hurried 
along on snowshoes to find out jwhat it 
was all about. The big wolf had jumped 
a buck, which tore down the ridge in 
mighty bounds and went flying across the 
frozen lake. After him came the wolf, 
not wasting energy in high jumps, like 
the deer, but shooting along close to the 
ice, making three jumps to the buck’s 
two, and gaining at every jump. I after- 
ward measured a dozen strides down the 
open ridge, and found that the buck 
averaged sixteen and the wolf eighteen 
feet to the jump. Half way across a 
little bay the wolf was close up to his 
game, and held his place for a dozen 
bounds, close at the deer’s heels. When 
he saw his chance he shot in like a flash, 


caught the deer by a hind leg and threw 
him fairly by a mighty twist of his head 


and shoulders. The buck rolled com- 
pletely over and was on his feet in a 
twinkling. He whirled on his enemy, 
rose and struck a powerful blow with his 
front hoofs; but the wolf jumped back 
out of danger. Then he crouched with 
hind feet well under him for a jump, his 
front paws straight forward, his head on 
one side keenly watching the buck, which 
snorted and stamped and struck, but 
made no charge. Tiring of his demon- 
stration, the buck turned and ran, but 
was again overtaken and thrown the 
same way. As he rolled to his feet the 
wolf leaped over him, whirled and closed 
his jaws like a steel trap over the kid- 
neys. With one terrific snap the buck’s 
back was broken, and he lay helpless on 
the ice. The wolf opened the throat, 
drank a little, raised his head, gave a 
peculiar howl, then lay down quietly be- 
side his game. It was all so startling, so 
utterly different from what I expected, 
that I stood bewildered under the fringe 
of trees, watching and wondering what 
it meant. A sudden motion across the 
lake caught my eye, and eight more 
wolves rolled out on the ice, running 
silent as shadows. They swept down on 
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the game, circled it once or twice, and 
began to eat. Not till they were all busy 
did the old dog-wolf join the feast, 
which from beginning to end, so far as I 
could see and hear, was as peaceable as a 
breakfast table. When they had satished 
their hunger the youngsters stretched, 
rolled, played a bit, then the whole pack 
trotted off to the woods, leaving their 
signals at every promiscuous stub to tell 
any other hungry wolves that they could 
find plenty of food by following the back 
trail. 

Here on the open lake, and near to 
good cover, was an abundance of good 
meat, and I watched it for a week with 
unusual interest. Many other wood folk 
came to the feast—jays, ravens, chicka- 
dees, weasels, many foxes, one lynx and 
another pack of five wolves—but with 
the exception of a red squirrel, which 
always tried to scold everything else 
away while he was eating, I saw no evi- 
dence of quarreling, or of any modern, 
highly civilized attempt to corner the 
food supply. Indeed, that one animal 
should have more than he needs while 
another goes hungry is absolutely for- 
eign to the life and all the instincts of 
nature. 

The leader of each of these packs is, 
as I have said, a female—the old mother- 
wolf, which has less strength but more 
intelligence than the male, and which has 
learned to care for others as well as for 
herself. Sometimes, when food is 
scarce, several packs will unite to sweep 
a-large territory more effectually. Ap- 
parently they have a leader, chosen or 
recognized in some way which I have 
never been able to understand, but the 
leader is invariably a mother-wolf. The 
same thing is noticeable among herds of 
deer, and the reason for it may be seen 
in summer, by any camper, on any lake 
cr river in the northern woods. If you 
paddle silently up to a buck, and if he 
thinks himself unseen, he will generally 
sneak off to shelter, saying never a word 
as he goes. If you surprise a doe in the 
same place, she watches you closely until 
she is sure that you are an enemy, then, 
before she has taken the first jump for 
safety, she gives the harsh, whistling 
alarm cry, to tell every other deer within 
hearing that danger is afoot. And this 
undoubtedly suggests the natural reason 
for female leadership. The male is gen- 
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erally a selfish brute, which cares first of 
all for himself. The mother animal has 
learned by nature and experience to care 
for others also, and-so at the head of 
every herd of deer or elk or caribou you 
will always find a mother animal, This 
is not a socialistic or sociological article ; 
but a naturalist might reasonably suggest 
here that the evils of our competitive sys- 
tem will never be remedied until mothers, 
led by their natural instincts, shall have a 
larger share in our business and political 
organization. 

It would seem that when a large pack 
of wolves, consisting of many different 
bands and individuals, unite to catch 
game in this intelligent, co-operative 
way, there must be more or less strife in 
the division of the spoils, especially when 
the game caught is not enough for all; 
but here again we are mistaken. No 
matter what pack or individual first 
scents or kills the game, it belongs to all 
alike, not only to the big hunting pack, 
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but to any other wolf that appears at the 
food call. And tho I have followed 
many wolf trails from dawn to twilight, 
I have yet to find the first trace of strife 
or division among them. 

Once, at midnight, under the clear 
winter moon, I stood on a cliff overlook- 
ing a vast barren, listening to the hunger 
cry of wolves, which came ululating thru 
the keen air from many directions. Sud- 
denly far behind me, I heard the unmis- 
takable food call, and presently saw 
shadows shooting across the open barren, 
all heading in the same direction. At 
daylight I followed the trails and found 
that one big wolf, hunting alone, had 
surprised and killed a young bull cari- 
bou. Game was scarce in that country, 
and three different hungry packs had 
come in to his call. From the stories we 


have read we would expect a bloody 
fight before the feast began, but nothing 
of the kind occurred. I judged from the 
tracks that between twenty and thirty 
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There was a dead wolf, 


RUNWAY. 


minus his skin, on the little island and every wolf that passed that way went ii 


to have a look at him. 
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hungry wolves had fed peaceably from 
one small caribou, and after the bones 
were picked the three packs trailed off, 
each to its own hunting ground. 

At another time I found where six 
wolves had surprised and rushed two 
beaver that were dragging fresh food- 
wood across a frozen lake. One beaver 
escaped into a refuge hole which he had 
kept open into a brook. The other was 
caught and eaten. He was hardly a 


mouthful for six hungry wolves, and all 
the crumbs they left of him were his big 
cutting teeth and a few bits of fur. But 
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sheepfold. As for hunting, that is not 
an instinct, but an invention. There is 
not a wild animal on earth that hunts for 
sport, or that kills indiscriminately, as we 
do. If they did there would not be a 
food animal left upon earth at the end 
of a single winter. Some of the weasels, 
apparently, are governed by a blood lust; 
but when we examine their stomachs we 
find them almost invariably afflicted with 
tapeworms and parasites, which probably 
produce a continual irritation and crav- 
ing for blood; but even so, the weasels 
are an exception, and their destructive- 
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FOOD FOR ALL. 


A lone wolf killed this buck and called in six other wolves to join the feast. 


there was no quarreling, and they played 
together after they had eaten. The rec- 
ord on the snow was perfectly plain. 
As for killing weaker creatures indis- 
criminately, we have a ferocious idea of 
the wolves, gained partly from our he- 
roic Nimrods, who assert that hunting is 
un instinct inherited from our animal 
ncestors, and partly from a wolf’s ter- 
ible destructiveness when he gets into a 


ness is never copied among the higher 
orders of animals. We have trained our 
dogs to our own destructive standards, 
and have spoiled the natural instincts of 
our cats, so that they frequently kill 
when not hungry. We call such destruc- 
tiveness natural savagery ; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is simply the result of civi- 
ilization, which has changed or destroyed 
the natural instincts. 











The wolf, like all other purely natural 
animals, hunts only for food, takes the 
first thing which satisfies his hunger, 
and then lets all other animals severely 
alone. One day last March I followed 
the trail of eight wolves for a distance 
of at least ten miles. They had gone 
thru swamps where rabbits, their natural 
food, were plentiful; they had past thru 
three deer yards, one of which contained 
a dozen animals, and had jumped two 
deer so close that they must have heard 
or smelled them ; but they had not chased 
or hunted a single animal. And the ex- 
planation lay at the other end of the trail. 
They had killed a buck that morning, had 
eaten what they wanted, and were now 
minding their own business, as all other 
wild animals do. 

At another time, two years ago, in 
winter, I found a small pack hunting, 
and eagerly followed their trail. There 
were five wolves, and they had spread 
out widely so as to sweep a deer yard 
which lay on the south slope of a densely 
wooded ridge. Three different deer 
were jumped and chased a short distance, 
but tho the wolves could easily have 
caught and killed all three, they suddenly 
left the trail and ran down into a valley. 
There the big dog-wolf, hunting by him- 
self, had jumped a deer and had prob- 
ably given the hunting call. He was 
following at the deer’s heels in deep 
snow, which hampered him, and the pack 
instantly divided, running on either side 
until they headed the deer and killed him. 
Then they ate and roamed off thru the 
big woods, paying no attention whatever 
to the three other deer which they had 
just been chasing. 

As for killing many sheep when he 
gets a chance, that charge must stand 
against the wolf; but there is a good 
reason for it. The domestic sheep is a 
very foolish animal, which by association 
with men has lost many of its instincts 
and all of its natural cunning. Wild 
sheep or deer, when attacked by wolves, 
instantly scatter, and the wolf, following 
his natural ways, chases and kills one and 
pays no heed to the others. When a 
wolf gets into a sheep pasture everything 
is instantly changed, and the wolf is 
thrown off his natural balance. The 
sheep crowd together, running helter 
skelter without aim or method, and their 
squalling and crowding and general fool- 
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ishness gets upon the nerves of any ani- 
mal. Even the best trained dog will 
often forget his training and take after 
sheep at such a moment, killing a few, 
because it offers him a new and exciting 
exercise. Now, a wolf is exactly like a 
dog in this respect, that whenever any- 
thing bolts off under his nose he cannot 
help chasing it. A pack of wolves has 
been known to chase a railroad train, and 
once, on a branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, we had a thrilling story of 
passengers pursued by a pack of fero- 
cious wolves. As a matter of fact, these 
were undoubtedly young wolves roaming 
by themselves at the season when the old 
wolves had left them to beget other 
families; and these young, frolicsome 
brutes, seeing a train rushing by and not 
knowing what it was, had rushed after 
it headlong—exactly as your dog bolts 
after a chicken that goes squawkinz out 
unexpectedly from under his nose. When 
a wolf gets among a flock of sheep. the 
foolish, crowding animals confuse and 
excite him. He kills one, and, in a natu- 
ral state, would stop right there and sat- 
isfy his hunger and then go away; but 
hardly has he thrown one sheep when 
another bolts under his nose making him 
forget his hunger and what he came for. 
So he chases and throws and kills till he 
tires of the exercise, or till the sheep 
break away into the woods; whereupon 
he instantly goes back to first principles 
i. e., to kill only when you are hungry, 
and to leave all other animals to live their 
life in their own way. And that is all 
there is to sheep killing. It is neither a 
blood lust nor a ferocious instinct, but 
just a bit of wild wolf-play under un- 
natural excitement. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, I think, 
the wolves kill a wild animal when not 
hungry. A mother-wolf leading out her 
pack of young cubs, will set them to 
chasing anything, evidently to give them 
training ; and when any wolf is prowling 
thru the woods and an animal bolts out 
from under his feet he invariably chases 
it a little way, just as a dog, when he sees 
a man suddenly start to run, invariably 
runs after him. In the winter time the 
snow leaves a plain trail, and by follow- 
ing it one may find exactly what the 
wolves have been doing. I have fol- 
lowed many such trails, telling the stories 
of scores of wolves at different times 
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and only once have | found an animal 
killed and left uneaten. This may have 
been killed in play, or else the wolf, led 
by his keen scent and marvelous instinct, 
had detected something wrong in his 
game and refused to touch it. 

I have spoken of the wolves as co- 
operating with one another, and many of 
their ways suggest a curious sense of 
comradeship rather than of competition. 
Thus when a wolf is wounded or sick, 
the pack does not fall upon him and de- 
vour him, as we have been led to be- 
lieve. Instead, they gather close about 
him, and one who watches gets the im- 
pression that they are trying to find out 
what is‘the matter. The wounded wolf 
breaks away out of the circle at last, 
trots away, then, when his wound 
pinches him, he raises his head and 
howls. Instantly the pack gather about 
him again, circling uneasily, sniffing in 
every direction for danger, and then 
nosing the sufferer or raising their heads 
to howl with him. So it goes on until, 
obeying the strong animal instinct at 
such times, the wounded wolf slips away 
to rest and nurse his injury. The pack 
seems to understand, for they never fol- 
low the wounded one, but trot away to 
their own hunting. When the wounded 
wolf needs food, he seems to depend on 
his own pack. He rarely follows their 
trail, but in some strange way seems al- 
ways to know where they are, and when- 
ever he needs food will go straight across 
hill and valley to where they have killed 
and eaten and left plenty of food behind 
them. In the photograph which accom- 
panies this article one may see where 
eight wolves gathered two or three times 
around a wounded comrade until he left 
them resolutely to seek shelter, when 
they all trotted off in the opposite direc- 
tion and killed a deer on a ridge over- 
looking another lake, some two or three 
miles away. 

Again, when two big dog-wolves meet 
in the hunger season, they do not fly at 
each other’s throats, as we suppose, but 
salute in dog fashion and pass on. If 
both are ravenous, having hunted in vain 
alone, they put their heads together and 
trot off—side by side if the going is 
good, one after the other when the snow 
is deep and soft. I have found where 
two such wolves from different packs 
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have scented a fox and, while one hid 
cunningly beside the trail, the other 
made a long detour and drove the fox 
back to his hunting companion. The 
same co-operation is especially notice- 
able when several wolves attempt to hunt 
a caribou. Now the caribou is fleet of 
foot, and nothing on earth can catch or 
tire him in a fair run. The wolves seem 
to know this perfectly, and hunt in re- 
lays. One or two take after the caribou, 
not pressing but turning him continu- 
ally by running out at one side. When 
these wolves begin to tire others are 
waiting at certain places to take up the 
trail of the same caribou. So they fol- 
low him for hours, sometimes for days, 
till they get him just where they want 
him, when the wolves behind will sud- 
denly make a terrific rush and drive him 
straight into a trap where other wolves 
are hiding and waiting for the kill. And, 
I repeat, there is no fighting over the 
spoils, but each takes what he needs and 
never questions the right of another wolf 
to his share of Nature’s common mer- 
cies. 

I do not mean to suggest or to imply 
that the wolves plan their own social 
system, or make game laws, or ponder 
the rights of others, They simply act 
together, following wholesome natural 
instincts of co-operation. And the re- 
sult seems almost heavenly in the face 
of our own competitive methods. Look- 
ing at society from the viewpoint of a 
naturalist, I assert that it is most absurd 
for us to apply the adjective “wolfish” to 
men who cheat or oppress or slay their 
fellows. On the contrary, such men 
have nothing natural about them; they 
are the inevitable products of the un- 
natural competitive methods which we 
are all more or less blindly following. 
Instincts, I assert, are fundamentally 
right and good things. If men followed 
the instincts of wolves, or of any other 
highly developed animals, they would 
not violently compete, but co-operate; 
there would be no corners on the food 
supply, no stealing from the Government 
or from individuals, no massacres, no 
social vice, no game butchers, no poor 
men starving in the midst of plenty. 
These are all purely human inventions. 
They have no place in the natural soci- 
ology of the wolf pack. 


StamForD, Conn. 
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WANYIKA WOMAN CRUSHING GRAIN WITH MORTAR AND PESTLE. 
From the Tjader African Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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The New Sport of the Aerial 
Navigator 


BY AUGUSTUS POST 


[Mr. Post has already contributed articles to Tae INDEPENDENT on automobiling and 


aeronautics. 


He is now secretary of the Aero Club of America and has made many ascen- 


sions both in, free balloons and dirigibles, and has taken part in two of the three Interna- 


tional races.—EpirTor. | 


ROFESSOR LANGLEY used to 
p say that there were three stages 
in the development of a new 
thing: The first when every one says it 
is unpractical and impossible; the second 
when they say the principle is sound, but 
it has been worked out wrong; and the 
last, when they say it always existed. 
We are fast arriving at this third stage 
in the development of aerial navigation, 
for tho it has not yet become so common 
as automobiling, nor can every one go in 
a flying machine, the idea is at least uni- 
versal. As all magazine stories a few 
years ago had to have automobile plots 
to meet the popular interest, so airerafts 
figure in the magazine fiction of today; 
records of progress in aerial navigation 


furnish a constant flow of illustrated 
articles; posters and advertisements, and 
even the joke columns, have found a new 
source of supply. Indeed, the news- 
paper humorist seems to think that the 
flying machine is already part of the ordi- 
nary domestic equipment. Lawyers and 
militarists are considering problems of 
aerial rights, and the phrase usque ad 
celum takes on a new meaning. Almost 
every day we read announcements of 
flying machine races and trips taken in 
all parts of the world, and even royalty 
is taking up the sport. The Crown 
Prince of Germany has navigated the 
“Zeppelin” over his father, the Emperor, 
while the Kings of Spain, Italy and 
England stand as spectators of the 

















THE LATEST TYPE OF DIRIGIBLE BUILT FOR PRIVATE USE. 
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THE MILITARY DIRIGIBLE “REPUBLIQUE” DEPARTING FOR CHALAIS. 


flights of the King of the Air, Mr. 
Wright. In brief, we have really entered 
upon the conquest of the air, and sailing 
above the earth has thus become a recog- 
nized sport. 

At present balloon trips are most 
easily made in France. It is as simple 
as an automobile ride. You order the 
balloon inflated at a certain hour at the 
Aero Club Park or at one of the large 
balloon factories, step in and fly away 
with no more ado than when you board 
your yacht and set sail upon the sea. 
But what a difference! Far above the 
earth, above the clouds—with no breath 
of air to disturb the quiet coolness of 
the higher altitudes—one feels the vast 
peace of Nature’s one uninvaded realm. 
No matter in what part of the world 
you may be, the regions of the upper air 
are the same, except for the slightly 
modified meteorological conditions and 
air currents. Tho the wonderful land- 
scapes stretching far below may change; 
the weather may veer from calm to storm 
almost without warning, and clouds ob- 
scure the sun, or fog the earth; the air 





sailor sees the country as no one else 
can. ‘If you would sail from St. Louis 
to the Atlantic Coast, passing over the 
Middle States that look much alike, and 
the Alleghanies, with coke ovens burning 
at night like thousands of openings into 
the lower world, and then make an as- 
cent from Berlin and fly across the level 
plains of France and over the Swiss 
Alps, you would have an unparalleled 
opportunity of comparing the physical 
character of Europe and the United 
States. 

Balloon ascensions are much easier to 
make near New York than they formerly 
were, for the Aero Club of America has 
been now for several years organizing 
local clubs in the neighboring cities, with 
stations where balloons may be inflated, 
and pure coal gas, whichis needed for 
the ordinary spherical balloon, bought. 
The cost is not excessive, considering 
that you need only a couple of weeks 
of preparation and anticipation of your 
pleasure, two or three days to accom- 
plish the trip, and as long as you live to 
talk it over afterward. 
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No one can ever forget his first bal- 
loon trip, no matter how many may fol- 
low it. The sensation is indescribable 
when the ground seems to recede from 
you and your horizon gets larger and 
larger, until at the hight of a mile you 
can see ninety-six miles in every direc- 
tion, the houses look like stones and men 
like dots. The sound of dogs barking 
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There you see a good open field on an 
up slope, just the place. “The pilot com- 
mands all hands to be ready to descend, 
and to “prepare to land,” cautioning 
each passenger against getting out be- 
fore the balloon is entirely deflated. 
Should one leave before the others, the 
balloon, lightened by so much weight, 
would shoot up “into the air to a great 

















THE “SILVER DART” CARRYING MR. DOUGLAS McCURDY AS AVIATOR. 
Baddeck, Nova Scotia, March 8, 1909. 


or the cocks crowing come up from the 
misty depths below. They seem unfa- 
miliar and out of keeping with the ethe- 
real stillness of the upper air. Thunder- 
storms in the distance seem never to 
overtake you, for you go floating in the 
wind as rapidly as they. You realize 
that you are moving only when you see 
the shadow of the balloon on the ground, 
or watch the trail rope dancing along 
below, sometimes hitting the tops of 
trees, sometimes frightening chickens in 
its wake, sométimes, as once happened 
to me, catching a barbed wire fence and, 
before it pulled loose, dragging it across 
a cornfield and mowing down the shocks 
like a reaping machine. Now you look 
out for a good landing place, if possible 
not too far from a railroad station, so 
that there will not be too far a haul 
after the balloon is on the ground. 


altitude, and it would be very difficult, 
without much ballast, to make a second 
landing. Now the drag-rope is already 
on the ground and the pilot is pulling the 
rope that opens the valve at the top of 
the balloon, so as to let the gas escape. 
You descend rapidly—at first it seems as 
tho the trees and fences were rushing up 
to meet you. All movable things hav- 
ing been securely packed, and instru- 
ments put into their cases, and all the 
heavy coats and covers placed ready to 
be thrown out if necessary, a little bal- 
last is thrown out to check the speed of 
the descent. And now, within fifty feet 
of the. ground, the pilot cuts loose the 
anchor rope, and the anchor falls, bound- 
ing along until it catches, and you feel 
the slight jerk of the tautening rope. 
Now you reach up and grasp the concen- 
trating hoop above the basket, where the 























THE 


rope attached to the bottom of the bal- 
loon has been securely tied to prevent 
the bottom shriveling up and forming a 
parachute. The basket touches the earth, 
and relieved of its weight the balloon 
rebounds a few feet; and then, after it 
touches earth the second time, the pilot, 
by a quick pull on the rip-cord, tears out 
the ripping-panel, and the gas instantly 
escapes, allowing the envelope to lie over 
on the ground to the windward side, no 
more the living, breathing, expanding 
and contracting, almost human creature 
that it was a moment ago, but a lifeless 
mass. 

So much for the most exciting mo- 
ment of your balloon trip; you have 
landed—usually among the farmers, not 
flitting by as the automobile takes you, 
but descending out of the sky straight 
into their lives. 

Far more exciting is the operation of 
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ment you turn you are swept back over 
the ground you have already covered. 
The great problem in the dirigible is to 
prevent the pitching and diving so apt 
to occur, especially where the propelling 
power is applied at such a low point. 

It may be well to look at the great 
progress made in the construction of the 
dirigible since the day of the first Santos- 
Dumont airship, hardly more than a toy 
in comparison with the great aerial 
Dreadnoughts of today. Our own mili- 
tary airship, purchased by the Govern- 
ment from Captain Thomas S. Baldwin, 
centered the attention of Americans 
upon the dirigible during its evolutions 
at Fort Myer last summer. The French 
people, who as a nation have given the 
most thought and time to the develop- 
ment of the airship, have evolved a type 
called the “Lebaudy,” from the Lebaudy 
brothers, its builders. This is of a semi- 

















THE “SILVER DART” ALIGHTING. 


a dirigible. Tho you are able to direct 
your course and return again to your 
starting point, balloon experience will 
stand you in good stead, for you are 
accustomed to the hights and to being in 
the air; but now you have the wind to 
deal with, and if it be a stiff breeze you 
must steer directly into it, for the mo- 





rigid construction, the frame is not very 
large, and the envelope retains its form 
partly by the internal pressure of the 
gas. This ship and its sister ships, “La 
Patrie’ and “La Republique,” carry 
three or four passengers; the engineer- 
ing arrangement was developed by M. 
Juillot, an engineer employed at the 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT AT FT. MYER, VA., ABOUT TO START ON AN AERIAL TRIP. 





brothers’ sugar refinery at Paris, while ernment itself took up the building of 
the envelope and balloon work was by ships of this type and launehed the 
Surcouf. The success of the Lebaudy-: “Patrie,” the first Government airship, 
vessel was so pronounced that the Gov- whose longest trip, made in 1907, from 

























ORVILLE WRIGHT, MISS WRIGHT AND WILBUR WRIGHT, 


Who have traveled more miles by aeroplane than any other men or women. Taken on board the steamer at 
New York on their return from France, 
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. Paris to Verdun, covered 150 miles in 
6 hours 45 minutes, with a strong cross 
wind. There being no adequate harbor 
at Verdun, and a violent storm sudden- 
ly arising, she was wrenched from her 
moorings, out of the hands of the sol- 
diers trying to hold her ropes, and blew 
away. She past over England and 
Wales, and out into the Northern Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

In place of the lost “Patrie,’”” M. Henri 
Deutsch de la Meurthe offered the Gov- 
ernment his ship, the “Ville de Paris,” 
built for his own pleasure on plans by 
Surcouf, who made the gasbag, while 
the mechanical parts were made at the 
Voisin shops. The military authorities 
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framework, in which at the forward end 
of the propeller is the engine and plat- 
form for the engineer, then the bridge 
or pilot’s platform containing the three 
steering-wheels—one for the rudder and 
two for the movable horizontal planes— 
and finally the instruments. The envel- 
ope is made of two layers of cotton cloth 
with rubber between. 

M. Clement-Bayard has just com- 
pleted an “air yacht” for pleasure trips, 
very much like the “Ville de Paris,” and 
proposes to go from Paris to Berlin and 
from Paris to London, during this sum- 
mer. It is large, comfortable and finely 
furnished. The “Republique” was 
launched in July, 1908, a beautiful ship 

















THE “ZEPPELIN” AT LAKE CONSTANCE, 1908. 


accepted it while their new ship, “La Re- 
publique,” was building. The “Ville de 
Paris,” one of the largest yet built, made 
its best trip in January, 1908, when it 
completed a run of 147 miles in 7 hours 
6 minutes. It is 200 feet long and 34 
feet in diameter, and contains about 
112,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. It 
1s equipped with a 75 horse-power Argus 
motor, that drives a large propeller in 
front. A view along the deck of this 
new type of ship would show a square 





that has made a speed of 35 miles an 
hour, and can carry from six to nine 
persons. 

So much for France. Foremost of 
the German ships is the “Zeppelin,” the 
largest and most important of all aerial 
craft yet built, and the exact opposite of 
the Wright brothers’ aeroplane, which it 
directly challenges for supremacy of the 
skies. This great ship is 450 feet long 
and 42 feet in diameter, with a rigid 
framework of aluminum, enclosing six- 
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was to be $500,000. Count 
Zeppelin carried sixteen pas- 
sengers on this trip, and 
crossed the Alps to Lucerne, 
cruising among the mountain 
peaks and stemming the eddies 
and varied winds. After pass- 
ing thru a hailstorm he finally 
returned to Friedrichshafen, 
where he safely housed his 
craft in the balloon shed.. On 
this trip the ship covered 235 
miles, and averaged a speed of 
22 miles an hour. The esti- 
mated radius of action is said 
to be about 800 miles, a dis- 
tance sufficient to reach any of 
the great Continental capitals 
from the “Zeppelin’s” harbor 
on Lake. Constance. 

Early in the morning of Au- 
gust 4th, last summer, the great 
ship set out to attempt the 
twenty-four-hour flight. There 
were some minor mishaps, but 
the “Zeppelin” went to May- 
ence, where it turned for the 
homeward journey. Early next 
morning the ship was de- 
stroyed by fire during an elec- 
tric storm, after it had landed 
to repair anengine. This tragic 
disaster, following almost im- 
mediately upon the wonderful 
achievement of the Count, so 








A BALLOON GREETING FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT 


teen balloons separated from each other. 
It has accommodations for nearly twenty 
persons, and is driven by two 110 horse- 
power Daimler Mercedes motors placed 
in two cars at either end. These cars 
are so arranged that they will float on 
the water in landing. The present ship 
is the result of the lessons learned from 
the four ships already built by Count 
Zeppelin, who spent all his large per- 
sonal fortune in their construction. In 
1907 he circled for ten hours over Lake 
Constance, and covered more than 200 
miles at a speed of 20 miles an hour. In 
June, 1908, the “Zeppelin IV” was com- 
pleted, being built to comply with the 
requirements of the German Govern- 
ment, which included remaining in the 
air for twenty-four hours and making a 
descent upon land or water. The price 


aroused the German nation 
that a million and a half dol- 
lars was at once contributed, and Count 
Zeppelin has arranged to rebuild his ship 
and to build eight others, while an Aerial 
Navy League has been formed. 

At Frankfort there will be this sum- 
mer a large aeronautical exposition; 
Zeppelin will be there to carry passen- 
gers, and so will Parseval. Almost every 
department of aeronautical activity will 
be represented. They are using the 
largest hall in Germany for this affair, 
which will last all summer. This may 
show how deep, how vital and how wide- 
spread the interest in aeronautics in Ger- 
many has become. 

Aeroplane progress constitutes a de- 
partment in itself, too extensive for in- 
clusion here, but it is writing its record 
in the newspapers day by day—a record 
not of plans and promises, but of actual 























achievement, a record in which America 
stands pre-eminent. 

The following tables show what has 
been done along the various lines of 
aeronautical activity : 


Balloon Records. 

Distance, 1,193 miles—Count Henri de la 
Vaulx and Count Castillion de St. Victor, 
from Paris to Kovostycheff, Russia, October, 
1900. 

Hight, 34,000 feet (over six miles)—Dr. 
Berson and Herr Suering, July, 19o1. 

Speed, 68 miles per hour—M. Faure, Lon- 
don to Paris, 1905; 125 miles per hour—Segs- 
feld and Linke, Berlin to Antwerp, 1908. 

Duration, 73 hours—Col. Von Schaak, Ber- 
lin to Norway, Gordon Bennett, 1908. 

Dirigible Records. 

Speed, 30 miles per hour—La Republique, 
France; 26 miles per hour—Zeppelin IV, Ger- 
many; 12 miles per hour—Dirigible II, Eng- 
land; 19.61 miles per hour—Dirigible - I, 
United States. 

Hight—French military claim rise to. 6,000 
ay Patrie has been to 1,500 and Zeppelin to 
2,600. 

Duration—7 hours—Ville de Paris, January, 
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1908; 12 hours—Zeppelin IV, July, 1908; 19 
hours—Zeppelin IV, August, 1908; 13 hours 
—Gross, September, 1908. 

Distance—160 miles—Paris to Verdun, La 
Patrie, October, 1907; 200 miles—Circuit of 
Lake Constance, Zeppelin, October, 1907; 270 
miles—Friedrichshafen to Lucerne and re- 
turn (in 12 hours), Zeppelin IV, 1908; 360 
miles—Friedrichshafen to Mayence and back 
to Echterdingen, Zeppelin IV, August, 1908; 
190 miles—Tegel to Magdeburg and return, 
Major Gross, German Military Airship, Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

Aeroplane Records. 

Distance — 24%4 miles — Dayton, Ohio, 
Wright Bros., October, 1905; 56 miles—An- 
vers, France, Wilbur Wright, September, 
1908. 

Speed—38 miles per hour—Wright Bros.; 
40 miles per hour—Bleriot. 

Hight—100 feet—Esnault-Pelterie, June, 
4 150 feet—Wilbur Wright, September, 
I 

(Possible hight, 3-5,000 feet). 

Duration—38 minutes—Wright Bros., Octo 
ber, 1905; 2 hours, 10 minutes—Wilbur 
Wright, 1908. 


New York Cry. 
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Latter Day Colony Life 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


HEN first I tied myself to a 
stake in my ancestral acres— 
referring to Malden-on-Hud- 

son—which is not on the map; no more 
is the Garden of Eden—when, as I said 
before I joined the army of workers in 
the soil, then commenced for me a new 
world of economic realities versus sec- 
ond-hand opinions in the world of books 
and tall buildings. 

The best way to study your fellow 
man is on the broad highway, where you 
talk as you trudge; next best to drive be- 
hind a pair of nags, for thus you may 
carry more baggage. 

And with this preface let us hook up 
and drive from little Malden to mighty 
Onteora, "way up in the tops of the 
Catskills, some 3,000 feet high. Here is 
a colony near a generation old—it carries 
me back to hte time when the warm- 
hearted editor of St. Nicholas, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, retired into these woods 
tor rest along with a few quiet spirits of 
sympathetic occupation. 





Little by little the colony grew, and 
now, with Carroll Beckwith as its animat- 
ing force, it is a model of its kind. Many 
of the pioneers of the Onteora Club are 
dead or gone elsewhere, as, for instance, 
James W. Alexander, the painter, and 
R. W. Gilder, but still it offers remark- 
able attractions to contemplative folk, 
and on the roll are such as Mrs. General 
Custer; Maude Adams; G. A. Reid, the 
architect; the authoress, Mrs. Runkle, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Bash (who wrote 
the “Helmet of Navarre”), and many 
others. 

Onteora is a club built for the purpose 
of giving its members protection against 
some burdens incidental to residence in 
the country. No one may reside there 
who is not a member of the club, which 
means that all are more or less socially 
agreeable one to the other. The club 
provides water and disposes of sewage; 
maintains roads and paths, manages an 
excellent library, and employs watchmen 
at the gates to stop vagrant tourists who 
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R. W. WHITEHEAD. 


come from neighboring Tannersville in 
order to stare at the suppositious lions in 
this menagerie. 

Onteora is a bit of social codperation 
somewhat on the lines of Tuxedo, altho 
Tuxedo is an all the year round resi- 
dence for men doing business in New 
York, whereas Onteora holds no one in 
winter save a few caretakers. 

Tuxedo is vastly more elaborate, and 
has attracted a majority of wealthy or 
fashionable people, such as the Cuttings, 
Kanes, Hewitts, Claytons, Condons, 
whereas those who have gone to Onte- 
ora have, with one notable exception, 
done so in order to escape the slavery 
of conventional life.. The road from 
Malden to Onteora leads up and up 
thru the magnificent Kaaterskill Clove, 
thru Palenville and Haines Falls—a 
road full of points where one stops 
in delight at magnificent scenic combina- 
tions—rock, forest, cascade—to the west 
the Hudson River and distant Berkshires 


rolling away indefinitely in the mists of 
Massachusetts. Cascade is a bit poetical, 
for the water of this Kaaterskill is so 
much absorbed by the houses, hotels and 
cabins of Twilight Park that it reaches 
the foot of the Clove with about as much 
energy and sweetness as Jones Falls of 
Baltimore or Gowanus Creek in the 
Long Island desolation. 

This Kaaterskill creek is now a bit of 
a mountain sewer, thanks to Twilight 
Park; yet, oddly enough, it has been se- 
lected by the Board of New York Water 
Commissioners as a prospective reservoir 
for New York City—according to the of- 
ficial map prepared by that honorable 


y. 

But lest I be harsh toward Twilight 
Park let me hasten to say that it has 
many of the admirable features of On- 
teora—watchmen at the gates to protect 
the inhabitants from undesirable neigh- 
bors, also cooperative sewage and water 


supply. 
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The leading spirit of Twilight Park 
has been General Wingate, and his 
brother, the sanitary engineer, who was 
founder of the Twilight Club and its 
guiding spirit for many years. 

Onteora is but four miles from Twi- 
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light—also in the tops of the Catskills— 
each seeking to form a community fair- 
Twilight, however, is 


not a club in the true Onteora or Tuxedo 
sense; it is dominated rather by the mer- 
cantile spirit than that of art. 


GENERAL WINGATE, THE FOUNDER OF TWILIGHT PARK, 
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Today Twilight has three admirable 
inns, which scrutinize very closely the 


social claims of those applying for ad- 


mission, and from a pleasant personal ex-- 
perience at each in turn it would be in- 
vidious in me to name one ahead of the 
other—indeed, I might place them on 
complete equality, prefacing simply that 
for one reason the Sunset might be 
chosen, for another the Ledge End, and 
for still different reasons the new Squir- 
rel Inn. 

Twilight, like Onteora, is a woodland 
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light—it disposes of all its sewage daily 
on the land and pollutes no streams. 

Twilight drains down into the Kaater- 
skill Clove and helps to produce ‘typhoid 
epidemics for Palenville and other com- 
munities in its course. 

But once more hook up my nags and 
let’s drive fifteen miles to the southern 
spur of the Catskills—and about the 
same mileage from Onteora—to the art 
colony near Woodstock—in the State of 
New York, let me emphasize. 

Here are several dozens of bungalows, 
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CARROLL BECKWITH, THE ARTIST, AT HIS HOME AT ONTEORA PARK. 


paradise; one can‘ live apparently as in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, and yet be 
only a stone’s throw from the highway, 
where comes the delivery wagons and 
the local postman. You may play at 
Robinson Crusoe in Twilight, as does 
Rouland, the painter, yet have running 
water on tap and a modern bathroom to 
hoot. 

Onteora has one advantage over Twi- 


all colored like the partridge in order to 
escape observation. 

Here rules the spirit of Ruskin and 
William Morris in the wiry and graceful 
person of Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead 
and his inimitable wife. They together 
have in the past half-dozen years created 
on the sterile slopes of this rock and for- 
est wilderness an art colony suggesting 
Parnassus or the Groves of Academe, 
































LATTER DAY 


where at very turn we see a white um- 
brella accompanied by a painting swain 
or maiden, and meet on the road inhab- 
itants obviously of another and a higher 
world. 

Byrdcliffe is the name of the little col- 
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heavy metals or carving of altar pieces 
out of blocks of wood—you may here 
find a Catskill Florence whose Lorenzo 
de Medici is Whitehead. 

Thank God for the Whiteheads! is the 


natural ejaculation of him who has 
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ony proper, the residence of the White- 
heads, the central home, round which 
cluster dun-colored studios and work- 
shops; and in the midst thereof a social 
hall or casino, where is an excellent 
library and reading room, a large gym- 
nasium for calisthenics and for the Sat- 
urday evening entertainments, which 
form an important feature of the life 
here, for this is a colony of artists, and 
under that rubric I find singers and mu- 
sicians and such as love to dance after 
the fashion of the gods of Greece. 

In this colony you may come and 
study weaving and dyeing, the making 
of tapestries or jewelry, or working in 


ONE OF HIS CLASS AMONG 


THE WOODSTOCK HILLS. 
driven his horses from Malden, round 
thru Satigerties and Tootelum, then 
turned to the right at the Woodstock 
Tavern, and has enjoyed a mile or two 
of climbing up to the manor house. 

Thank God for a man who will sacri- 
fice his life in raising the standard of 
working and thinking. 

Thank God for the Whiteheads. 
local neighbors call them cranks. Thank 
God for that! For no one hereabouts is 
regarded as sane unless he work for 
money. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was another 
Whitehead — curious resemblance be- 
tween the two—each searching for health 


The 
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FIRST HOUSE BUILT IN 


and finding it in helping others. The 
Whiteheads are benevolent despotism in 
its most heavenly form. They own a vast 
acreage, and on those acres dwell only 
such as are of the elect—and the elector 
is the lord of Byrdcliffe. 

And this is as it should be. The cap- 
tain of this craft is alone responsible for 
its cargo and its navigation. Can we 
quarrel with him if he selects his own 
officers and crew? 

Byrdcliffe is successful. That is much 
to say of an idealist colony five miles 
from a railway station and 100 miles from 
New York. I know nothing of the 
Whitehead ledger or bank account, but 
to me a thing is successful when it breeds 
imitation, and today the whole neighbor- 
hood feels the impulse of the White- 
heads. 

Our great landscape painter, Birge 
Harrison, has built him a home in the 
woods adjoining; and sixty of his art 
students followed him up to Woodstock 
this summer, all contributing to the tonic 
in this stimulating atmosphere of art 
work. 

Mrs. Moore, the writer on Portugal, 
has last year built herself a camp in these 
woods; also several other ladies of lit- 


ONTEORA, 


“LOTUS LAND.” 


erary and art working professions— 
some of them spending the whole year 
here, as do the Whiteheads and Birge 
Harrison. 

Strictly speaking, the Whitehead- 
Byrdcliffe colony is not responsible for 
the many who have built for themselves 
homes outside of its bounds; but, speak- 
ing philosophically, each is a part of the 
other—each would be poorer for the loss 
of the other—and all unite in blessing 
Byrdcliffe, whatever criticism may es- 
cape in matter of detail. The dances, 
which are a weekly function, show the 
Lord and Lady of Byrdcliffe to be true 
socialists and gentle folk—no conven- 
tional evening dress is tolerated—men 
come in their. picturesque flannels or 
working dress, the ladies come in their 
studio habiliments, and a more pleasing 
effect it would be hard to imagine. 

All are made welcome—all who enter 
into the spirit of the game—the young 
men and maidens of the Art Students’ 
League are here just as happy as those 
from the inner circle—the farmers and 
helpers on the place come, as do their 
daughters and wives; and I speak with 
feeling, for did I not find myself one 
evening partner in a country dance with 




















LATTER DAY 


a kitchen maid who danced better than 
many a peeress. 

The word colony is used for Byrdcliffe 
in a loose manner; it would be perhaps 
more exact to regard Byrdcliffe as Mr. 
Whitehead’s family estate, with art 
schools incidental to the place. 

Today so much land has been bought 
round Byrdcliffe and houses built there- 
on by independent owners, attracted by 
the artistic fellowship, that only about 
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ing to the student of economics, as in- 
stance of the modern tendency to gather 
into colonies for the sake of protection 
and efficient administration in the mat- 
ter of drainage, water supply, etc. 
Another colony is at my doors, some 
eighteen miles away, also up in the Cat- 
skills. This is known as Elka Park, 
which, however, I have not yet visited, 
but from reports of those who have, it is 
excellently laid out, has many charming 
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CLASS AT MR. WHITEHEAD’S ARTS AND CRAFTS COLONY. 


half of the larger community enjoys co- 
Operative or socialistic administration on 
the Onteora or Tuxedo plan. 

Tuxedo and Byrdcliffe are at the op- 
posite poles of country codperative col- 
ony life. At Byrdcliffe no one but an 
artist could live happily; at Tuxedo an 
artist would be as much out of place as a 
philanthropist in the New York Custom 
House. 

Each draws its own congenial popula- 
tion; each is successful; each is interest- 





residences, is managed after the Tuxedo- 
Onteora plan, and is successful. Ger- 
mans control it, and Germans understand 
the value of municipal codperation. 

Last week I drove from Malden up 
the Hudson to Mechanicsville, and 
thence to Saratoga, in order to see once 
more a city famed not only for its race 
track and gambling tables, but also for 
having a model sewage disposal plant— 
thanks to Mr. Spencer Trask. 

This same Spencer Trask is another of 
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those whom the world admires—fifty 
years after their death. 

He has fought the gambling in Sara- 
toga, and for that has been denounced by 
the most respectable merchants and 
church members of the town as an enemy 
of his community. 

But today another proposition inter- 
ests this indefatigable humanitarian, no 
less than planting on the shores of Lake 
George another art colony—a casino, 
reading room, bungalow, studios and 
boating. Mr. Trask has the land; he has 
the means, and, more than all, he has the 
personal qualities of the man who does 
what he undertakes. It is too early to 
say of the Trask colony more than that 
I have visited the ground in company 
with its projector and found it admirably 
chosen for health and recreation. 

And so now we are at the end of our 
colony drives from Malden-on-Hudson— 
all done within the past few days, all be- 
hind the same pair of nags, and all there- 
fore within road - driving radius of my 
little patch of homestead, including 
Tuxedo. 

There are, no doubt, many other co- 
Operative colonies ; Llewellyn Park, near 
Orange, is one of the oldest that I know-; 
there will, no doubt, be many more added 
to those already existing. In Europe 
they are rare, if not unknown, and there- 
fore presumably a product of peculiarly 
American conditions of country life. 

The city bred and civilized American 
who yearns for a home in the country, 
unless he be of considerable fortune, dis- 
covers very soon, to his surprise and an- 
noyance. that while land itself is phe- 
nomenally cheap, anywhere beyond com- 
muting distance he gets very little for his 
money. 

Land is cheap, and for the good rea- 
son that land carries with it burdens 
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which are unknown to the same extent 
in any other country as in the big cities 
of our own. The man who moves his 
family to the real country finds himself 
in conditions where it is very difficult to 
procure service at any price. This to me 
is no hardship, for I do my own chores, 
and recommend this as a means of de- 
pleting our present plethora of nerve cure 
homes. 

The city man pays in the country high 
taxes for State, county, school and roads, 
and in return gets nothing that is tangi- 
ble or that is not the spontaneous gift of 
God, like sunshine, soil and fresh air. 
He gets no police protection, the high- 
ways are not safe for his children; in 
wet weather the roads are puddles and 
in dry they are dust wallows ; pedestrian 
exercise becomes a lost art, for sidewalks 
are not known save sporadically. 

He may plant an orchard; he may 
wish to preserve fish in his stream or 
birds in his woods. He will discover 
that in the absence of any effective game 
or highway policing he will be only plant- 
ing that which others appropriate. He 
will find that his land is expected to pay 
heavier taxes than the land of his neigh- 
bors, because he presumably attempts to 
paint his house or otherwise render the 
place attractive. For each improvement 
the local politicians raise his taxes, but 
do not give him corresponding protec- 
tion. A 

This protection which he fails to find 
in the orthodox country he seeks in On- 
teora, Tuxedo, Twilight, Byrdcliffe. We 
are compelled to the conclusion that one 
reason why country life in England still 
hold its charm for Americans, no less 
than Britons, is because rural England 
enjoys the benefits of honest and efficient 
administration. But of this, more some 
other day. 


MALpENn-on-H upson. 























The Aristocrats of the Yachting 
World 





BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


Photographs by courtesy of Stanley M. Seaman. 


HOSE of us who look back with 
T pride to the history and prestige 
of American shipping, when our 

flag fluttered from the mast-head of 
home-built boats in nearly every civil- 
ized harbor of the world, and then turn 
with regret to the present, when our 
shipbuilding trade for international com- 
merce has declined almost to the vanish- 
ing point, should take heart and courage 
from the activities and successes in an- 
other field of marine architecture which 
is making American boats famous on 
the high seas. The genius and skill 
which went into the designing of the 
early tea clippers, and _ the smart 


“ketches” and big square riggers that 
swept the seven seas from the Orient to 
the Occident, and made the American 
flag a byword in every port of the 
world, have not died out thru our policy 
of indifference to our shipping needs, 
but have been directed into another 
channel. Instead of building ships and 
steamers for carrying the world’s trade, 
we have been busy in designing pleasure 
boats, great ocean-going steam yachts, 
swift motorboats, and racing sloops and 
schooners. 

The Yankee genius that early estab- 
lished our power and prestige on the 
seas may be studied best today in the 




















HOWARD GOULD’S “NIAGARA.” 
One of the largest and most expensive American yachts, 282 feet over all and 36 feet beam. 
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yachting world. None of the cunning of 
the hand of the designer has been lost 
here. There has always been an element 
of the sportsman in our shipbuilders. It 
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degree of perfection. In nearly all of 
the international races . with sloops, 
schooners, steam yachts, and more re- 
cently with motorboats, the victory has 


























WILSON MARSHALL’S “ATLANTIC.” 


A modern auxiliary steam yacht, 185 feet long and 29 feet beam. 


This yacht won the Transatlantic race in 


1905 for the Empress cup offered Ly Emperor William of Germany. 


was the speed of our great tea clippers 
as much as their staunchness which 


made them famous, and the models. of 


the New England “ketches” were de- 
signed for quick work in the water. Our 
privateers could fight or run away and 
fight another day, because their builders 
had made them the fastest boats of their 
class. The fame of a shipbuilder de- 
pended upon the speed of his craft. 

So it may be said that our modern 
yacht designers have inherited this gift 
for turning out fast and graceful yachts 
from their sturdy Yankee ancestors, 
who built with the double purpose of 
capturing trade and incidentally of beat- 
ing anything on the high seas. Certainly 
we have carried yacht building to a high 


been won by American creations. The 
genius of a Herreshoff has preserved 
to us indefinitely the America’s cup. The 
big auxiliary steam yacht “Atlantic” won 
for us the Empress’s Cup, offered by the 
German Emperor, and now “Dixie II,” 
the fastest motorboat, after winning 
easily from her English competitors last 
year, goes abroad this season to enter the 
lists against French, German, English 
and other swift motorboats. 

Besides the fastest yachts in the world. 
we have some of the largest and most 
luxurious craft of any nation. We boast 
of the largest yachting fleet in the world 
—almost two to one to any other nation. 
This fleet is scattered over the longest 
coast of any maritime nation, Not only 
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from the Gulf to Maine, and from Wash- 
ington to Southern California, do we find 
sections of this great fleet, but for thou- 
sands of miles along the Great Lakes and 
inland watercourses. These yachts in 
the aggregate make an enormous ton- 
nage, and in numbers they represent the 
national interest in water sports of every 
character and description. 

At the head of this great national fleet 
of pleasure boats are the big steam 
yachts owned by private individuals, and 
representing our country’s interest in a 
way not always appreciated. These luxu- 
rious yachts carry the American flag to 
all parts of the world and advertise, as 
it were, the skill and workmanship of the 
descendants of the old Yankee masters. 
In times of war, as illustrated in the 
Spanish-American outbreak, the speedy 
vachts can easily be converted into dis- 
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ment that make them of great service to 
the country in times of war. 

There is something more than a mere 
personal gratification in owning a mag- 
nificent steam yacht of the latest design 
and equipment. The whole country 
takes a certain pride in turning out from 
American shipyards a craft of this type. 
The national pride in our fleet is broad 
enough to include the private yacht of 
some millionaire who as a rule enters 
the boat under some American yacht 
club and enters races to compete with the 
products of other builders. Without the 
millionaire among us it would be impos- 
sible to have these magnificent yachts 
constructed to grace our seas and en- 
hance the national genius for yacht de- 
signing and building. 

Our fleet of great private steam yachts 
has grown in recent years until it num- 














MR. MARSHALL’S STATEROOM ON THE “ATLANTIC.” 


patch boats and even cruisers. Primarily 
built for speed and comfort, they possess 
essentials of hull construction and equip- 


bers over a score of the first class and 
more than double that number of the 
second class. In the third class the num- 
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bers are so great that it would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate them. In this class 
are included steam yachts ranging from 
50 to 100 feet and in the second class 
those from 100 to 200 feet in length. 
Beyond these are the big yachts exceed- 
ing 200 feet in length, as large as many 
ocean steamers and more costly. How- 
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Steam yachts of this class are designed 
for comfort, grace and speed, and that 
they attain all three is evident from a 
study of their pictures or of their rec- 
ords. The luxurious equipments entitle 
them to the name of a private floating 
mansion. They provide all that a home 
could offer, with electric lights, artificial 
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THE “CELT.” 
Owned by J. Rogers Maxwell, 170 feet in length and 23 feet beam. 


ard Gould’s “Niagara” is a fair repre- 
sentative of this class, having dimensions 
of 282 feet in length and 36 feet beam. 
A steam yacht of this class may cost 
from $100,000 to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, depending much upon the 
interior equipments and finish. J, Pier- 


pont Morgan’s “Corsair” and Commo- 
dore Gerry’s magnificent yacht belong to 
this class and also Wilson Marshall’s 
famous “Atlantic,” which won the Em- 
peror’s cup in 1905 for the transatlantic 
race, and the “Celt,” owned by J. Rogers 
Maxwell. 





refrigeration, steam heat, electric fans, 
tiled bath, magnificently furnished dining 
rooms, saloons and staterooms. The 
interiors are finished off with the most 
expensive woods—mahogany, satinwood, 
rosewood and teakwood. Marine archi- 
tects have devoted nearly as much time 
and study to the interior finish of the 
saloons and staterooms of these hand- 
some yachts as the land architect has to 
the designing of our Fifth avenue man- 
sions. The panels and overhead beams 
are often veneered with half a dozen 
kinds of rare woods, and the floors are 
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inlaid with parquetry that surpasses the 
work of most of our homes ashore. 

The initial cost of a great private 
yacht, be it one, two, four or five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is, after all, only 
a small part of the investment. The 
maintenance of such a craft when in 
commission is very great. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars a season is frequently given 
as the amount spent for running such a 
craft, but this includes a large part of the 
expense of entertaining. The “Niag- 
ara’s” bare expense of running, includ- 
ing salaries of the officers and crews, 
cost of coal consumed, and the ordinary 
minor expenses of maintenance, ranges 
from $15,000 to $25,000, with an average 
of $20,000. But as such a yacht nearly 
always carries visitors and friends, the 
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ing to the length of the cruises, brings 
up a big total of standing expenses. 
Then there is the cost of repairs and 
dockage, and rent for winter quarters. 
The motorboat has in the last few 
years made tremendous strides. At first 
the gasoline engine was not considered 
suitable for big boats. But this idea has 
been exploded in recent years, and gaso- 
line engines have been installed in our 
commercial craft up to 500 feet in length. 
Naturally this has affected the yachting 
interests. A great many predict the doom 
of the steam yacht under 100 feet. In 
yachts of this class the gasoline engine 
can take the place of steam, and show 
economy in building and operating. Doz- 
ens of our yachts under 75 feet are to- 
day equipt with gasoline instead of steam 

















A TYPICAL MOTORBOAT AT FULL SPEED. 


cost of living aboard and entertaining 
may easily eat up nearly as much more. 
A yacht of this character must carry a 
crew of three or four officers and fifteen 
or twenty men. The salaries of these 
men make a handsome total, and the coal 
consumed, varying from one hundred to 
several thousand tons a season, accord- 


engines, and many of the auxiliary type 
are equipt with these motors. 

Life on a luxurious steam yacht is al- 
ways a vacation, but it may not be con- 
sidered so by the owner if business of an 
extensive nature occupies his mind. Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Rogers, and many other 
leaders in the financial and business 
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world have carried their offices with 
them on their big yachts. Such men 
have perfectly appointed offices aboard 
where they can transact important ne- 
gotiations almost as well as on land. 
These yachts are equipt with wireless 
systems, so that, while cruising along 
the shore they are rarely outside of 
touch with Wall Street or their offices 
in the city. The. quotations of the 
Stock Exchange and communications 
with their offices pass continually be- 
tween the shore and the yachts if busi- 
ness demands it. The big yacht thus 
enables the millionaire to get his daily 
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funnels and their clean white prows, add 
dignity and grace to the large gathering 
of fleet sailing craft. Sometimes a dozen 
of these big steam yachts accompany the 
fleet on its summer cruise, and their com- 
bined value represents a million or two 
of dollars. They are the aristocracy of 
the fleet—solid, substantial, dignified and 
high-bred. They are not mere racing 
machines. Their designers have sacri- 
ficed nothing for speed, but instead they 
have tried to perpetuate in their lines the 
grace and beauty of a typical American 
marine architecture. They stand for 
what is the highest and best in modern 

















THE MAIN SALOON OF A MODERN HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHT, 


Showing the luxyries and commodious quarters of these boats. 


Electric lights are provided from the yacht’s 


own dynamo. 


breath of salt air without divorcing him 
from the routine of business life. 

The annual regatta and cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club would be incom- 
plete without the fleet of the big steam 
yachts, which, with the white or black 


designing. If we cannot all have our 
steam yachts we can at least admire the 
beauty of those which sail our waters 
and add so much to the picturesqueness 
of American yachting scenes. 

New Yorx City. 


























OLD WINDMILL AT CATAUMET. 














BUZZARDS BAY. 
Monument Beach and bay beyond. 
121i! 

















How to Select 


an Automobile 


BY CHARLES E. DURYEA 


N times now largely past, the auto- 
| mobile was a luxury, a thing only 
for sport and ostentation, and was 
bought to gratify a whim or ambition of 
the buyer rather than for sober, prac- 
tical use. The color of the paint, the be- 
wildering variety of brass fittings on the 
dash, the number of cylinders, the large 
price or some other extreme but unim- 
portant feature, influenced the decision; 
with the result that many buyers found 
they did not have what they wanted 
after the novelty wore off, and later the 
market was flooded with -second-hand 
automobiles for which there were no buy- 
ers, because they did not meet the needs 
of the public. 
With facts like this before him every 
buyer should and may avoid a like ex- 


perience by giving a little consideration 
to his needs and selecting a vehicle suit- 
ed to his requirements. Then and only 
then will he find the auto a thing of joy, 
a time saver, an economic method of 
getting from place to place, as his needs 
or the needs of his family require, and 
a convenience that he will appreciate so 
much he will wdhder how he ever got 
along without it. 

A few short years ago autos were 
much alike, and to buy a different one 
was to be out of style. Being stylish, 
they were assumed to be beautiful, altho 
Ruskin very truly points out that the 
two chief factors of beauty are fitness to 
purpose and truth. Today the public 
has learned to be less narrow, and wise 
buyers know much better their needs 























THE WHITE MACHINE ON THE ROAD. 
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THE LIMOUSINE TYPE. 


and uses for such vehicles. They are 
now selecting structures more with ref- 
erence to their use and less with some 
individual whim or caprice as their 
guide. 

The first thing to decide, then, is the 
use to which the vehicle will be put. Not 
occasionally, as when one wishes to take 
the neighbors for a ride, but regularly 
in the service of the owner or of his 
family. The novelty of owning an auto- 
mobile has largely worn off. The neigh- 
bors have one of their own. The whole 
family has become so accustomed to auto 
riding that some members generally pre- 
fer to ride alone or remain behind while 
others go. In short, the conditions of 
past years are not with us so strongly 
today. 

Further, the makers of these vehicles 
recognize that the day of one style only 
has past, and are offering many designs 
from which to choose. From the big 
limousine, thru the taxicab and town car, 
to the touring car, large and small, and 
on down from the gentleman’s high- 


powered runabout, and the small, moder- 
ate-priced runabout, to the motor buggy 
and even to the little Browniekar for the 
children, is found a large line suited to 
almost every need. In electric vehicles a 
wide variety is shown, while the steam- 
ers have staunch advocates. In this pro- 
fusion the buyer has much to consider, 
that he may get the one best suited to 
his needs and therefore most certain to 
give him satisfaction. He must also 
consider who is to care for this rig. 

If a hired expert -has this duty, the 
owner may enjoy brass finish, a dashful 
of gewgaws, numerous cylinders with 
all sorts of fittings galore; and may offer 
the plea with much truth that the man 
needs the work. But if the car is to be 
kept at a public garage, these many 
splendors frequently become eyesores 
because of the difficulty of getting them 
kept in the spick and span order required 
by good taste. Better simpler mechan- 
ism and less ornate design and have 
these few parts better kept. If the 
owner or his family are to care for the 
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vehicle then surely neat simplicity must 
rule. .The pleasant ride must not be 
marred by the thought of the cleaning 
required before the next ride can be 
taken. The valuable time that should be 
given to healthful and invigorating rid- 
ing must not be spent in needless polish- 
ing of metal and washing of mud. The 
vehicle should be the servant, not the 
master. 

And in this land of bad roads, where 
it is to be used is also important. The 
small-wheeled, low-clearance affair so 
common in the past has its troubles in 
bad road sections and should be avoided. 
Popular experience is shown by the in- 
crease of eight inches in the diameter of 
commonly used wheel sizes in the past 
eight years. Heavy weight is not so ob- 
jectionable where the roads are hard and 
level and it adds a steadiness to the 
riding. But it increases very much the 
tire expense, detracts from the flexibility 
of the vehicle, and is particularly bad 
where the roads are soft. Every pound 


added to a vehicle requires a pound of 
engine and mechanism to propel it, while 
the capability is reduced rather than in- 
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creased, as is well shown by the splendid 
performances of the smaller and lighter 
autos. With these general thoughts in 
mind, the specific form of vehicle must 
be determined by its use. For both city 
and country work, with little regard to 
expense and in all weathers and seasons, 
the large limousine is the car. Power- 
ful and fast for touring, it is also suited 
to city work, conveying the family and 
friends to the desired destination after- 
noon or evening, in good weather or 
bad. Well built and carefully enclosed, 
it is clean, comfortable, safe and speedy. 
But if long-distance touring is the prin- 
cipal usage, give preference to the tour- 
ing car proper. Built specially for this 
class of work, with weight well down, 
with wheels large and base quite long, it 
rides safely and comfortably, altho roads 
may be rough and speeds may be high. 
Its folding top is ever ready to protect 
from showers, but is quickly laid to the 
rear when sunshine and scenery are to 
be enjoyed. Its powerful motor has 
power to spare when bad roads or steep 
hills loom in sight and its riders take de- 
light in feeling superior to petty annoy- 














THE LITTLE MAXWELL CAR. 
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ances like sand and mud that make trav- 
el a burden to horse vehicles or even to 
motors of less power. 

For city use only the smaller town car, 
with its shorter wheel base and more 
compact body, is handier and _ better. 
Usually of lighter weight and _ less 
power, it serves its purpose in a supe- 
rior manner. Still smaller than this is 
the cab, which, like the others, may be 
fully enclosed for protection from the 
weather, but which for smaller parties is 
amply large and most satisfactory. 

More plentiful in number and particu- 
larly suited to the average family is the 
medium touring car. With power 
enough to be practical anywhere, it is 
not sO expensive to maintain and ope- 
rate. It brings the beauties of the coun- 
try within reach of the city dwellers, 
and yet, when stripped of its tonneau, its 
owner has a speedy runabout that will 
take him to business or about his busi- 
ness in the shortest possible time. Its 


mechanism is less likely to be compli- 
cated unnecessarily, its weight is more 
nearly proportioned to the live load it 
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will carry than its larger brethren, and 
its running expense comes much closer 
to the cost of other means of convey- 
ance. 

For the daily use of the busy doctor, 
solicitor, collector, inspector, contractor 
or other business man, as well as for the 
many little pleasure trips where two are 
company, but three a crowd, the little 
runabouts shine brightly. Light in 
weight, short in base, handy to operate, 
simple to clean and repair, and cheap to 
maintain, they are used in great numbers 
and with splendid satisfaction, and may 
be bought without fear by one needing 
this type. Into their field of late years 
has come a new design, not to lessen 
their number, but to supply the many to 
whom the small wheels and air tires do 
not appeal. 

The motor buggy smooths the road by 
its large wheels rather than by large 
tires. It rolls over the rough spots 
rather than softens the drop into them. 
Its solid rubber tires cut thru the mud, 
sand and snow easily where the large 
air tire must roll over or be forced thru 
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with great expenditure of power. Its 
high wheels roll into the deep mud while 
carrying the passengers well above. It 
does not raise the dust so high and rides 
over the dust the other vehicles raise. 
Lighter in weight and simpler in con- 
struction, it fills a place not filled by 
other designs, and contributes to the 
rapidly growing multitude of auto users. 
Particularly ready at all times, it runs 
the little errands for the family, as well 
as serves the busy doctor who cannot 
bother with tire troubles. It serves as a 
touring car tender and as a buggy sub- 
stitute. Its field is rapidly extending as 
its merits become known. 

All of these vehicles have mechanism, 
and here the novice becomes bewildered. 
One dealer dilates on the merits of six 
cylinders while another tells him there 
are troubles enough with one. On one 
side he hears of sliding gears, on another 
of planetary or frictions. Water cooling 
has its host of users, while air cooling 
seems to be gaining ground. And thus 
it goes. In time past the buyer settled 
this mental muddle by choosing the most 


complicated, on the theory that if one is 


good, two are better. But this is clearly 
erroneous. If price and maintenance 
cost are not considered, and if the skilled 
man is present properly to care for the 
complicated structure, choose the larger 
number of cylinders, the wider range of 
speed changes, and in general the most 
highly developed devices. But for the 
golden mean stick to the two and four 
cylinder motors, the two or at most three 
speeds forward, and the simplest ar- 
rangements of ignition, cooling, brak- 
ing, oiling and similar necessary things. 
Up to 20 h. p., 1,500 pounds weight, and 
25 miles per hour, two cylinders and two 
speeds forward are enough. For double 
these, use the four-cylinder motor and 
three speeds forward. Beyond this, use 
the six-cylinder motor and four speeds 
forward. If extreme simplicity is want- 
ed use the single cylinder, the planetary 
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or friction gear, and the air cooling. 
These are all well proven and no longer 
looked upon as passé. They have their 
place and in it serve better than more 
complicated devices. Air cooling re- 
quires a little better design than does 
water cooling, which makes up in 
amount of cooling surface what it lacks 
in quality, but proven designs are safe 
to buy. Other things being equal, buy 
a car recommended by a nearby agent, 
for in case of trouble he will assist, 
whereas, if not interested in the vehicle 
and not acquainted with it, his assistance 
may be worse than useless. 

In general, remember that in autos 
utility is the basis of beauty; that sim- 
plicity is a cardinal virtue, and that light 
weight with moderate power is better 
than large weight with large power. 
Seek the ability to climb hills slowly on 
the high gear rather than to race up 
them, for this proves the stamina of the 
engine. Test the controlling devices to 
be sure they are easily reached and 
easily handled. Select large wheels and 
large tires, for the maker who saves 
money on these important parts has 
probably saved on other important ones, 
to the further detriment of the vehicle. 
Nickel finish does not require the care 
that brass does. “Beauty unadorned is 
adorned the most” is a good saw to re- 
member when selecting finish. Accessi- 
bility should be kept in mind. Some- 
body may have to put a wrench on those 
nuts. See if it can be easily done, In 
short, learn your mechanism. You will 
have to do this after buying most likely, 
and doing it pretty fully before will 
make your decision all the surer. The 
man who knows his vehicle succeeds 
with it much better than the one who 
does not; and success is what you want. 

Finally, having bought with judgment, 
drive with judgment. Autos stand years 
of use, but abuse quickly brings trouble, 
just as certainly as care and skill bring 
pleasure and splendid service. 


Reapinc, Pa. 

















Vacation Experiences 


[Reading of unattainable vacations, such as hunting lions in Africa, exploring the Ant- 
arctic regions, climbing the Andes, yachting in the Mediterranean, or ballooning across 
the continent, is often enjoyable, but it does not help to solve the question in which the 
reader is most interested, how to make the most of his money and, still more precious, 
time, he can spend on his vacation. But any of the outings described in the following 
time, he can spend on his own vacation. But any of the outings described in the fol- 
lowing letters from our readers are attainable by our readers and they all are reported to 
have been enjoyable, even tho the writers do not always. make plain. in what the enjoyment 
consisted. These “experience meetings” of ours seem to give us practical results in 
pastimes as they do in politics. To all who have been kind enough to send in accounts 
of their success in seeking rest and pleasure, and especially to those who do not find their 
letters in these pages we here express our hearty thanks and our hope that their next vaca- 


tion will be even more enjoyable than the one they wrote to us about.—EbiTor.] 


In a Hospital. 


Many others have taken this 
journey, but not all have thought 
of it as a vacation. 

The need was 


imperative. An 
uncle doctor came hurriedly across 
three States to see me safely thru. 
The dear home folks made every 
preparation easy. The journey was 


short. Only a little ride thru lanes 

redolent with June to our little city hospital, 
lying just south of “God’s Acre.” The 
time spent on the long white table in the 
sunny, tiled room leaves only a memory of 
the white-clad nurses and doctors and the 
tense drawn face of the best beloved. Then 
the dreamless sleep and the slow awaken- 
ing in another room on a little narrow bed, 
which was the scene of this vacation; still 
the white-capped nurses, the doctors, now in 
ordinary dress, and the dear face, not so white 
and drawn. Thus began the real pleasure of 
this resting time. The peacefulness of the 
early summer stole into the windows, all the 
sweetness of the young growing things, the 
songs of the birds mingled harmoniously with 
noiseless attention of doctors and nurses. Al- 
ways the perfume of June will bring to me the 
memory of that hospital room, a bower of 
beauty around me. Never flowers so sweet 
as they. Each one meant a friend’s love and 
sympathy. Then there were whole hours to 
study the beauty of a single flower. Each 
day they changed, and always with some per- 
sonal word of cheer. Surely the bond of a 
hospital cot draws the ties of friendship closer. 
Then the day the doctor came to tell me the 
danger was over. I was to go out the south 
door, to life again, and not the north, to rest 


forever. Then he added like a boy,’ 
“I feel just like going out behind 
the barn and throwing up my hat 
and shouting.” This, from the man 
I had thought only delighted in 
cutting up people. 

Who could fail to get an inspira- 
tion from those noble, self-sacri- 
ficing girls who daily administered 
to my need¢ Then, sometimes, I 
caught glimpses of their lives. The 
time the night nurse lingered in the moonlight 
of the June-scented room and told me a life 
story as she looked out over the sleeping city. 
The pride with which the little apprentice 
slipped in to show me her cap and uniform the 
day she was accepted, and came to kiss me good- 
by when I was dismissed. These linger with me, 
deep and lasting pleasures. Then the glad day 
when the children came to see mama. How 
awed they were, not daring to come to me at 
first, until the youngest crept up beside me to 
tell me how good they were and how many 
ducks had hatched, and how old Rosecomb 
picked a baby chick to death. Yes. My vaca- 
tion was helping them. When I could read 
they brought me the Vacation Number of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Nurse and I enjoyed it to- 
gether. Then I sent it to the childish voice 
I had heard down the hall; then to my noisy 
neighbor on the east; then to the floor above, 
where I had heard a baby cry, and caught the 
sound of a faint lullaby. Surely no one copy 
ever cheered more people who were not en- 
joying their vacations. When my vacation 
was over and I slipped out into sunshine and 
health and home, it was with the consciousness 
of time well spent, friendships strengthened, 
home ties much dearer, glimpses of noble men 
and women, to broaden my views of life; and 
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health restored. Who needs more than that 

for a vacation? A FAaRMER’S WIFE. 
OSKALOOSA lA 


& 


Down the O-hi-o. 

There were two of us—callow college fresh- 
men—with a restless desire to see the world. 
We had read “Huckleberry Finn,” and 
the idea came to us that a trip down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers would 
furnish the requisite excitement. 

Early one June morning we started 
on wheels from the northern part of 
Ohio for Cincinnati. Four days later 
we reached the city and found awaiting 
us the box of camp supplies which we 
had shipped from “up State.” We sold our 
bicycles and with the proceeds purchased a 
second-hand skiff, which we filled with provi- 
fishing tackle, and other articles neces- 
sary for our expedition. About 6 p. m., with 
our boat piled. high with boxes, paper bags, 
cooking utensils, ete., we pushed out upon the 
dirty, yellow river, which, I must confess, did 
not look quite as attractive as we had antici- 
pated 

Our first night upon the river was far from 
pleasant. It was cold, wet and foggy, and after 
rowing an hour, we could not see a yard i 
front of us. Then it began to rain in 
torrents, and we sat there hour after 
hour, drenched thru and thru, with the 
boat drifting with the current. It was 
fortunate that we were not run down 





sions 


by one of the river steamers. But 
Providence looks after fools. Early 
in the morning we rowed to shore, 


drew up the boat. upon a muddy bank, 
and proceeded to pitch our small.tent 
near a clump of cottonwood trees. The 
day broke fair, and soon our clothes 
drying in the sun, and we looked over 
provisions to see what could be saved 
the devastation of the night. 
fire, made coffee and ate our breakfast, 
began to look more cheerful. 

\s a general rule, we traveled both day and 
night, sleeping in the boat—a rather hard place 
to sleep, by the way. On one occasion our 
slumbers were rudely disturbed by a thoro 
dousing ¢ ‘imate by the waves dashing over the 
side of the boat after one of the big steamers 
passed us. Sometimes, if we found an attract- 
ive spot, we would stop and camp for a few 
days. When we were out of money we gave 
the farmers a helping hand. On one occasion 
we replenished our exchequer by catching a 
catfish which weighed about fifty pounds. 
There being no market at hand, we rowed all 
night to reach a small town on the Kentucky 
side, where we sold our fish for about $4. 
Our days were spent fishing, swimming, visit- 
ing interesting spots along the way, and chat 
ting with the queer specimens of humanity 
that one meets along these great waterways. 
About the last of August we reached Cairo, 
Ill., at the junction of the Mississippi and Ob‘o:, 
which proved to be the terminus of our trio 
for urgent parental appeals called us to more 
important duties A. W. GoopENouUGH. 
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were 
our 
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We then built a 


and 
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A Haying Vacation. 

Leaving a young minister in charge of my 
church, | put on workingman’s clothes, and, 
after riding thirty-five miles on the cars, set 
out on foot to hunt up a “job in haying.” I 
had some difficulty in finding a place; but, 
finally, with the aid of a hotel landlord and 
a telephone clerk, I was hired out to a farmer. 
The people who employed me were somewhat 
curious to know who I might be, but I man- 
aged to evade their questions and would not 
have been found cut had not a telephone call 
come for me to return home to attend the 
funeral services of one of my flock. The 
farmer and his wife were very much con- 
cerned when they learned that their new hired 
man was a preacher. The farmer had guarded 
his pocketbook well on retiring the night be- 
fore, and that doubtless added to their cha- 
grin. I assured them that I was much pleased 
with the way they had treated me, and begged 
that they allow me to return and work as if 
they did not know who I was. Finally they 
consented, and | worked for them three weeks 
and earned twenty-six dollars and twenty-five 
cents, besides my board. The farmer's wife 
tried to have me sleep in the parlor bedroom 
when I returned from the funeral, but I pre- 
ferred my upstairs chamber. 

And I had a fine vacation. Up at four-thirty, 
milk, eat breakfast, grind scythes and 
“sections,” mow by hand or with ma- 
chine, rake, “bunch up,” “draw in,’ 
“mow away’—that was the daily pro- 
gram. My nerves were rested, my 
muscles became hardened, my skin 
was browned and I was a new man. 
I came back to my work with vigor 
and enthusiasm, satisfied that for value 
and cheapness my outing could not be 


surpassed. And I have a good place 
to visit, too, when I want to get away for a 


day or so. (Rev.) Lrncotn R. Lona. 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y. 


& 


The Marine Gardens at Catalina. 

We were camping at Avalon, on Catalina 
Island, California, and among the pleasant 
things we found to do none was more de- 
lightful than our trip to the Marine Gardens. 
It was a perfect August morning, and we made 
our way happily among the campers and bath- 
ers to the little pier, where we found the small 
glass-bottomed boat our host had chartered for 
our trip to the far-famed Marine Gardens of 
Santa Catalina. The boat was like a large 
scow with seats around the edge, a bottom 
made of glass, and a canopy over the top to 
protect us from the sun. As we pushed off 
ve looked back at the bare, rugged mountains 
outlined sharply against the clear blue 
of the sky. At their feet nestled the 
little town of Avalon, almost hidden by 
the sheltering green of its many trees. 
We rowed out into the bay, leaving 
behind the fleet 
of small boats 
that only await- 
ed a beckoning 













hand to give one a pleasant 
day on the water. 

But now our oarsman 
calls our attention to the 
water beneath us, and we 


look down thru the clear 


glass to the pebbly bottom 
of the bay. The effect is 
magical. It makes us for- 
get the mountains and the 
valleys and the life which 
inhabits them, for we are 
now seeing thru the medi- 
um of clear water into 
which the sun sends _ its 
mysterious rays of light. 
We begin to realize that we 
are in a new world, and 
wonder what it will have to 
unfold to our curious gaze. 
Suddenly we see a school 
of sardines sweep past like 
a flutter of silver ribbons; 
then, the cause of this com- 
motion, a hungry yellowtail 
Now we pass a beautiful 
rock bass, and it recails 
the excitement of yesterday, 
when I. pulled in my line to 
find one nearly as large at 
the end. 

Presently the bottom 


changes to great rocks, high mountains and 
deep canyons, like those of the Island. And 
cn these submarine slopes are the beautiful 
It is impossible to tell all the won- 
ders of that garden, where the majestic trec- 


gardens. 


kelp sways its glisten- 
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THE FRIGHTENED PIGS. 
Photograph by L. C. Lincoln, 
Canandaigua, N. Y 


greatest of leaf 


spend their vacations. 
the opening of the season, to enjoy Nature 
when she is fully robed and putting forth her 
and bloom. 
midsummer to escape the heat of the city and 
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while floating near the bot 
tom are yellow tomatoes. 
A ray of sunlight strikes 
an abandoned abalone shell, 
which adds its note of color 
to the rest. 

But this is not all, for 
swimming leisurely in and 
out are the real visitors to 
this park, the fishes—beau- 
tiful great gold fish, and 
electric fish, each with its 
spots of blue flame, and 
here and there slender lav- 
ender or pale blue fish. We 
try to realize the tranquil 
happiness of these guests 
of a sea paradise. 

And so we pass on, till 
suddenly we see only the 
pebbly. bottom again, and 
we know our dream is over, 
and we must leave this 
mysterious, tranquil wor'd. 


A Farmer’s Observation 
of City People. 

The writer is a farmer 

with whom some people 

Some come early to see 


Some come in 


to enjoy the cool 





ing brown leaves a 
hundred feet above 
its moorings in the 
rocky bottom. The 
farther we advance 
the more beautiful .it 
becomes. There is 
the graceful ribbon- 
kelp, covered with 
pure white polka 
dots, and a brilliant 
deep green fern, that 
harmonizes perfectly 
with a great bed of 
pink coral or a gar- 
den of sea violets; 
and here, too, are the 
mermaid’s boas, hun- 
dreds of them, a deep 
wine color. All these 
beautiful plants are 
swaved gently back 
and forth by the ebb 
and flow of the tide. 
and, as they reveal 
nd conceal the rocks 
beneath, we catch 
glimpses of sea ane- 
mones, or. in a cleft 
of the rocks, see the 








which blow 
from the lake. and 
the shade of the for- 
est trees. Others 
Visit us in the au- 
tumn, that they may 
pluck the golden fruit 
and. see the frost- 
colored leaves just 
before winter. 

At the dinner tabl> 
they will comment 
upon the luxury of 
the farmer’s life; 
how he does most of 
his work riding upon 
some _ machine, or 
spends much of his 
time visiting and go 
ing to town; that his 
work is easy and 
under pleasant sur- 
roundings, with suc 
healthful conditions: 
that his life must be 
a continual round of 
delight and pleasure. 

A business man 
and his lady friend, 
both of whom were 


breezes 








spines of the sea 
urchin; and here. too, 
cucumbers, 


are sea 





THE SKULL OF THE PREHISTORIC ANIMAL. 
Photograph by L. C, 


Lincoln, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


college graduates, 
took a walk thru cne 
of the secluded ra- 
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vines. Upon their return they brought what 
they supposed to be a bone of some prehistoric 
age, a subject for the museum, which they had 
found protruding from a bank of earth. It 
was surely the head of some animal of ancient 
time, for they went to the barn and compared 
it with all the domestic animals to be found 
there. The peculiar antlers, the large holes for 
the eyes, made it certain that this was no ordi- 
nary specimen. Here is a photograph of it. 
Perhaps some paleontologist can identify it. 
The minister who spends his vacation in 
the fall wanted to show how he could pick 
apples. He went to work by the side of a man 
who had picked 125 bushels the day before. 
He soon found that his soft muscles and over 
two hundred pounds’ weight took him out of 
the class of the man with whom he was work- 
ing. At noon time, when the apples were 
loaded upon the wagon, he placed himself upon 
a crate upon the rear end for a ride to the 
house. The horses started up quickly where 
the limbs were low and the minister was 
thrown to the ground upon his head and shoul- 
ders, with no serious consequences except 
slight bruises. People on their vacations are 
always welcome in the country, where they add 
much to the social and financial interest of the 
farmer. L. C. Lrncoun. 


Cananpaicua, N. Y. 
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A Vacation Receipt. 


Recipe for the most exhilarating and restful 
trip I know: A good horse, a light carriage, 
a small suitcase, wrench, axle-grease, small 
rope and hammer (for possible accidents), 
lunch basket, with lunch, two glasses and a 
milk bottle, hammock, pillow, lap-robe, book, 
pail of oats and a halter; lastly, the accurate 
map (’o05) of the United States Geological 
Survey, showing altitudes, roads, etc. 

We start at 8, drive till noon, stopping at a 
farm for milk on the way.. In shady woods 
we hang hammock and spread lap-robe, un- 
harness horse and later feed him, then water 
him at first opportunity, often close at hand, 
from brook or well. We read, nap and eat, 
sometimes finding berries to be had for the 
picking. About 3 we resume our journey of 
exploration, sometimes with the added zest of 
looking up old and historic places. Many a 
pleasant hour or half-day have we spent amid 
Revolutionary memories, many a pleasant ac- 
quaintance made, all ready and proud to impart 
information. 

We find a nice farm house for supper and 
over-night accommodation, 
always preferring that to 
any hotel, and how many 
delicious country meals we 
have had, pleasant rooms 
and a sociable evening with 
a companionable family, 
§ pleased with guests who 
-.' make little trouble and are 
> agreeable. We care for 

‘ our horse, and the barn 
supplies him with good bed 
and board. Next day, after 
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breakfast, we start early, exploring again at 
our leisure. Of a traveling baker or an attrac- 
tive store we buy rolls and cake, keeping 
butter, cheese and fruit on hand besides. 

We have scarcely ever had rain, but have 
our storm curtains and rain coats. 

It is a care-free existence, an ever changing 
scene of farms and towns, fine scenery and in- 
teresting building. Fresh air all day , and 
about the same expense as at home, because 
feed for the horse is less, no fuel or other ex- 
penses of home, thus making up for our own 
board and lodging. Mrs. Geo, DoNALDSON. 

Currrsipe, N. J. 
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In Colorado’s Mountaius. 


Two years ago the Stantons, of Kansas City, 
invited a cosmopolitan party to spend a few 
weeks with them at their favorite Colorado 
resort. The guests were four in number—a 
lawyer from Boston, a preacher from Chicago, 
a kindergartner from Omaha, and myself, from 
Toledo. 

What a beautiful place our friends had 
chosen for us! There was Mount Esther and 
the Rainbow Falls at the south, Mount McKin- 
ley at the north, an unnamed range of rugged 
peaks at the west, another at the east, and, 
towering over Mount Esther, on any clear day 
we could see Pike’s Peak with its majestic 
snow-crowned summit. 

Our cottage, the one we loved best, was a 
tiny two-room affair, where we ate and ate, 
and laughed and laughed. Near by we had a 
six-room bungalow that we called the “Annex.” 
It was there that we slept. 

Our kindergartner was an ardent disciple of 
the physical culture, uncooked food, deep 
breathing, water drinking and mountain climb- 
ing theories. She hadn’t figured on a moun- 
tain-climbing appetite when first she set forth 
her theories in glowing colors, for at the end 
of two weeks of mountain climbing the rest 
of us threatened to divide our provisions, both 
cooked and uncooked, to save ourselves from 
the threatened danger of having to break camp 
early because of Miss Kindergartner’s appe- 
tite. 

Our lawyer fished three days faithfully in the 
trout lake and caught one trout. What a 
pretty little speckled sun trout he was! Mr. 
Lawyer’s joy knew no bounds. After that, 
early morning, sunny noon and dewy évening 
(no, not dewy, for we had no dew) found 
him at the trout lake. He did become an ex- 
pert angler, and Miss Kindergartner, too, be- 
came so interested in fishing that she aban- 
doned her mountain climbing and “took to 
fishing” instead. She is Mrs. Lawyer now. 

The rest of us climbed mountains, read and 
sang, with the music of the waterfall in our 
ears. We rode, too. to almost inaccessible 
places upon the backs of sleepy, slow, sure- 
footed burros: We drove in huge wagons to 
more accessible places. Our horses were of a 
nondescript kind that are popularly called mus- 
tangs. Usually the*horses were “locoed” and 
had “fits” at all sorts of inopportune times: 
they broke the wagons and their harness when 
we were miles from home, but that did not 
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matter. We could patch up things, and we 
were having fun anyway. 

But the first of September came long before 
we were ready for it. The forget-me-nots 
froze out on-the hills, the ice froze on the 
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sometimes lost their way for days in those 
wooded mountains. 

Night came down after a cloudy day, an un- 
usual thing in the Rockies. Our three hunters 
did not return. We had a late supper, and be- 
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OUR COTTAGE AND THE PICNIC WAGON. MT. McKINLEY. 


Photograph by Helen Waugh, Deerlodge, Man. 


lake, the clouds often hung about our cottage 

all day, so we packed our tents, like other 

Arabs, and separated for our many homes. 

Some day I am going back to rest at the Falls. 
: H. G. W. 

ToLepo, Ox10. 
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Lost Hunters’ Camp. 


We were camping in the Rockies one sum- 
mer, just below the timber-line; moving camp 
occasionally, as the men wanted new brooks 
to fish in, and new thickets for grouse. One 
night we had pitched our tents in a little 
“park” at the edge of a great forest. In Colo- 
rado they call a meadow-like, open glade, a 
“park,” altho it is free from trees. The forest 
of pines stretched out on every side of our 
“park,” tall, dark and apparently limitless. In 
fact, one of the guides told us that the forest 
at this point extended for thirty miles in one 
direction and eighty in the other, practically 
unbroken, and without any particular land- 
marks to guide the hunter. It lay like a dark 
green blanket, folded over the lower moun- 
tains, range after range, alike as far as the 
eye could see.. The children were warned not 
to stray out of sight of camp, as men had 


gan to build a great bonfire to light the men 
back to camp. It grew later, darker; the 
fishermen came in with baskets full of brook 
trout, cleaned them for breakfast, ate supper, 
and gathered around the camp fire, that sent 
sparks up higher than the trees, altho they 
were giant pines. Still the hunters had not 
come. The fishermen grew anxious, and began 
to fire their guns, at regular intervals, listening 
for a response from the homecoming hunters. 
It was difficult to avoid thinking our shots 
were answered, as the open parks are full of 
wonderful echoes thrown back and forth by 
the opposite wooded slopes and canyon 
walls. At last we heard a_ far-off 
answering shot, and knew that the 
men were not far away. Two of the 
fishermen started out to meet them 
and help bring: into camp any game, or 
it might be a hunter, who had met 
with some injury among the rocks. 
As they knew by the increasing loud- 
ness of the shots the men were at 
hand one of the mountaineers invent- 
ed a little plot to find out whether the 
hunters were thoroly lost, or knew 
where they were. He scooped out a 
hole among the pine needles and 
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started a tiny fire of twigs, and, throwing him- 
self down by it, was engaged drawing off 


his boots when the tired hunters, guided by the 
shots and shouts, came up. “How far are we 
from camp, ?” asked the leader, an old and 
experienced hunter. “Too far to walk all the 
way to-night. We will have to camp here till 
morning.” And they lay down, exhausted and 
supperless, to wait for daylight. They had 
been wandering for hours, trying to find the 
way back to camp. One had climbed the tall- 
est pine in sight before dark fell to see if there 
was any landmark to guide them, but he could 
see only the forest rolling away over one 
range of hills after another, an unbroken ex- 
panse of dark green velvet. They had carried 


boys 
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reassure the anxious wives, and have a huge 
joke in the morning ready for the crestfallen 
hunters, who would discover they had stayed 
all night only a few yards from camp. But 
they reckon unwisely who leave out that un- 
calculable element—woman! The hunters 
were just falling asleep and the fishermen had 
stifled their lather and were about to steal 
softly back to camp, when a woman’s voice 
was heard calling loudly thru the forest, and 
there was the near report of a gun. One of 
the hunters started up from his hard bed. 
“That was my wife’s voice! ‘ Poor girl! has 
she wandered out all this long distance to find 
me?” And he shouted reassuringly in reply 
It was all up with the great joke; the fisher- 

















HOOKED. 


Photograph by Frank H. Cloyes, Waltham, Mass. 

no compass, as the sun usually shines in the 
mountain summer, and a wonderful sky of 
stars directs the hunter at night, but this had 


happened to be the exceptional cloudy after- 


noon. They had wandered in a circle until 
they heard the rifle shots of their comrades, 
and’ they were footsore and weary and hun- 
gry. But there was no help for it! They 


could go no further thru the black night of 
that trackless forest. Thev, too, with a sich, 
took off their boots, and lay down by the 
little camp fire, beside the fishermen. The 
wicked scheme was for the men just from 
camp, who knew perfectly well how to traverse 
the short distance, to wait until the lost hunt- 
ers were fast asleep, and then steal away to 


men had to make a clean breast of their evil 
designs, and they were forgiven after supper 
by the hunters, who concluded not to stay all 
night a quarter of a mile from camp. 


May PreEsToN SLosson. 
New York Ciry. 


& 
A Vacation in a Portable Lodging 
House. 
This is what we aimed at: To lead “the 


simple life”; be independent of hotels and 
boarding houses, as much as possible; see in- 
teresting parts of the country off the usual 
trail of sightseers; get away when we wanted 
to from the people and nerve-racking noise; 
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to hobnob with the silent people of the woods 
and fields, and to do this as inexpensively as 
we could—with comfort. First, we 
planned, snail-like, to take our lodg- 
ing house along with us in the shape 
of a two-seated motor car; this was 
made to order, the body being in- 
closed by glass windows and doors; 
all the windows, excepting the front 
one, could be lowered or raised; 
there were dark shades to all the 
windows, and wire screens to be 
used in the land of the sportive mos- 
quito and black fly; and all windows 
would lock inside and doors inside and out. 
The back of the front seat was in two sections, 
which were hinged to the seat; a bed could 
be made by lowering 
these sections till the 
tops rested on the 
front of the rear seat, 
and a lounge, for day 
use, by lowering one 
section. The space 
under the seats was 
arranged to hold our 
few pieces of wear- 
ing apparel, gipsy kit 
of dishes, and a few 
supplies for lunches. 
There was a little ice 
chest attached to the 
bottom of the car, in 
which we could keep 
a small piece of ice, 
jars of milk, water 
and lemon juice, but- 
ter, etc. The trap 
door of the ice chest 
was in the floor of 
the car. We _ used 
steamer rugs instead 
of blankets, and these 
could be used over 
the knees during the 
day, or folded and 
laid on the seats 
Two cushions served 
as pillows. We had 
hooks here and there 


to hang our day IN THE ENTIAT VALLEY. 
Photograph by Walter C. Jones. 


clothing on at night; 
and pockets in the 
upholstering to hold books, magazines, station- 
ery, toilet articles, etc. There were cleats on 
the inside of each door, and a thin, strong 
board could rest on them, from side to side, 
making a table to write on or play a game 
of cards. We planned to have one substantial 
meal each day at a restaurant or hotel, if we 
happened to be near such. Our guide and road 
books told us where to look for them, and 
also for repair shops; and our other meals we 
took by the wayside, cooking over a gipsy fire, 
when we wanted a hot meal. Sometimes we 
bought a chicken or couple of squabs from a 
farmer and broiled them on a spit. We had a 
gun and fishing-rod along with us, and, when 
the season allowed, and small game came our 
way, we added many toothsome additions to 
our menu. We had both taken lessons in driv- 








ing and caring for a motor car. Our car was 
not built for beauty or great speed, but for 
strength and comfort, so we were not troubled 
with breakdowns. We were always on the 
lookout for a quiet spot to spend the night, 
and often turned into some country lane or 
wood road and there, in our safe little lodg- 
ing house, with the whispering of the pines for 
a lullaby, we stored up such sleep as only the 
nerve-tired can appreciate. So we loitered 
along from place to place, stopping. sometimes 
for days in some extra attractive region, com- 
ing into touch with Nature in the out of the 
way places where she is at her best. The fash- 
ionable seaside and mountain resorts, with 
their round of social frivolity—just a repeti- 
tion of city life—have no attraction for us; to 
our way of thinking 
this is the ideal way 
to spend a vacation. 
Keat A. Hopryre. 

New Brunswick, Can. 


& 


A Hot Time. 


I offer herewith a 
brief account of a 
fishing trip, with all 
interesting incidents, 
such as_ chicken-lice, 
rattlesnakes, a quar- 
relsome rancher, etc., 
omitted for the sake 
of brevity. 

We tied _ blanket 
and frying pan _ be- 
hind our saddles on 
the evening of July 
3d, and jogged down 
the canyon road that 
brought us, by a drop 
of 2,000 feet in six 
miles, from the tem- 
perate plateau to the 
semi-tropical valley 
of the Columbia. 
Crossing that “Achil- 
les of Rivers” by the 
little cable ferry, we 
ascended the western 
bank. In the moon- 
light the hideous ashy greasewood and sage- 
brush were mellowed into a weird witchery 
of beauty, and we gladly allowed the ponies 
their own gait. As a consequence, we reached 
the tiny village of Entiat at an hour when 
respectable citizens were abed. In the bunk- 
house the loggers and mill-hands made 
merry, celebrating in anticipation the 
nation’s birthday, and gave scant heed 
to our necessities. Left to our own 
resources we preoccupied a stable, and 
after caring for the horses, sought 
repose in the hayloft. 

We were up at 4.30 next morning, 
expecting to be far on our way before 
the heat became burdensome, but, be- = 
cause of the holiday, breakfast was not 
served till 830. We had gone supperless 
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to bed and were ravenous. The heat was 
tense as we rode up the valley—r1io de- 
grees in the shade by the thermometer at 
a wayside ranch. It was almost noon when 
we reached our destination on Mad River. 
Alternate dousing of head and feet in the 
cold water of the stream soon refreshed us, 
and while my companion prepared coffee 
and bacon for lunch, I assembled our tackle. 
By nightfall we had more than enough trout 
for supper and breakfast. We gathered a deep 
bed of ferns by the light of our camp fire, and 
were scarcely rolled in our blankets before we 
fell asleep. Later I drowsily rejoiced to find 
myself partly awake, looking up at the bril- 
liant stars of a dry climate and listening to 
the lullaby of the stream and the weird night 
noises of the woods, 

Most of July sth we fished, with moderate 
success, and toward evening were again in the 
saddle on our way back to Entiat. There we 
avoided the hay-loft and found pleasanter 
quarters under the open sky in the lumber 
yard. The ride up the canyon next morning 

















A WYOMING HUSBAND’S MONDAY DUTIES. 
Photograph by Geo. Donaldson. 


was terrifically hot, but I feel that I preached 
the better the following Sunday, and my com- 
ang 9 testifies that his clients did not suffer 
y his three days’ outing. 


Wa ter C. Jones. 
BELLINGHAM, WaAsH. 


A Yellowstone Vacation. 


There is perhaps no better way in which to 
spend a vacation than by a trip to Wyoming 
and the Yellowstone Park. I took my family 
and we occupied a little bungalow style of cot- 
tage at the northern base of the .Big Horn 
Mountains, a fine grazing and ranch country. 
The splendid trout fishing, abundant berries, 
extensive ranches, where all work was done by 
machines, the visits to the horse and cattle 
ranges, the round-up and day and night rides 
around the cattle, loading them upon the 
trains to ship to Packing Town, and the outdoor 
life in the invigorating air of 6,000 feet eleva- 
tion, are enough to make the trip worth while. 
But there is more of novelty. The Crowfoot 
Indian reservation is only three miles away, 
and the country is full of Indians. Moses 
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Ride-a-Horse-with-a-White-Hip, Bad-Heart 
and his squaw, decked in elk-tooth garments, 
their papooses, and many others of the tribe 
were soon numbered as our friends, and so we 
became familiar with real Indian life, not only 
upon the road and at the store, but in their 
homes. Then, on the plains and mountains 
there was zest in finding bison horns and skel- 
etons, as well as elk horns. There were caves 
and canyons to visit, and wild rides over ‘the 
trails on Indian ponies. Wyoming is a wo- 
man’s suffrage State, and this was a commun- 
ity of model husbands, as we learned whenever 
we went around on Monday morning, for at 
every home the husband was running the wash- 
ing machine, the wringer, or handling the tub 
as good husbands always do. But on the tem- 
perance map we note that Wyoming is all 
black, and Colorado is only slightly gray with 
the dawn of freedom from King Alcohol, 
which has lightened so large a part of the map 
of the United States. 

Last and best of all was the trip out thru 
the Yellowstone National Park, where all 
kinds of wild beasts and men live together and 
do not harm each other. There the beavers 
still. build their dams and houses, deer, an- 
telopes, elk; woodchucks and squirrels, all take 
a kindly interest in you as you pass. And 
black, cinnamon and silver-tip grizzly bears 
cheer and enliven the silent evenings by their 
visits to your tent door for offerings from your 
table. 

The flowers clothe the mountain sides with 
richest cloaks, the grotesque rocks, deep can- 
yons, grand waterfalls, marvelous geysers and 
formations furnish a fitting climax to a most 
enjoyable, health-giving, instructive vacation. 


GrorcE DoNALDSON. 
Currrsipe, N. J. 
& 


How I Obtained a Dinner at a Holiness 
Camp Meeting. 


I arrived at the Holiness camp at Ports- 
mouth, R I., at 11:30 a. m. one bright August 
day a few years ago, and found the services 
in progress. The preacher was earnestly and 
eloquently pressing the claims for a more com- 
plete consecration of body and soul to: holi- 
ness and to God. After the sermon the meet- 
ing was turned into a kind of a love feast, 
experience, testimony and song meeting, where 
they spoke of the love of God spread abroad 
in their hearts and full salvation, demonstrat - 
ing by clapping of hands, jumping high in the 
air, waving handkerchiefs, with a religious 
abandon that was remarkable. To all good 
things there is an ending, and this was no 
exception. The loud ringing of the dinner bell 
reminded us of our hunger, and to satisfy the 
inner man we followed the multitude to the 
dining hall. When I arrived at the entrance 
and applied for a ticket, I was informed that 
there were no tickets 
for sale. The rea- 
son given was that 
this was a_ holiness 
camp meeting, and 
that they did not 
consider it right to 
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sell dinners on the Lord’s Day, as they were 
not there for profit. With a feeling, both of 
disappointment and resentment, I passed along 
by some show cases, where pies and cakes were 
on exhibition, hoping to satisfy my hun- 
ger by purchasing the same, but the 
embargo was on the pies and cakes 

as well as the dinner. Passing 
out of the building, nearby I 
observed an old fashioned 

pump, with a tin cup 
hanging on a nail. The 
sight of it brought to 
my mind my _ boyhood 
days when I studied 
physiology, and _ there 
learned that our bodies 
were composed of three- 
fourths water; whereon, 


I resolved to drink copi- ae 
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“You are all right, you have earned it—now go 
and eat.” Which I did, and enjoyed it exceed- 


ingly, for I was hungry. I would here say 
that I did not repeat the Scriptures for any 
purpose or idea that it would procure me 
my dinner, but was glad that the Word 
of God, even in this material sense, 
was “quick and powerful, sharp- 
er than a two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the divid- 
ing to the joints and 
marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts 
and intent of the heart.” 
It worked well for me, 
and I regard it as a 
sacred joke. 
Tuomas B. WarING. 
Fatt River, Mass. 


a 





ously, in the hope that I 
would be sustained until 
the eventide. I was 
hanging the tin cup d 
upon the nail when I saw approaching 
toward me one of the preachers who had 
taken part in the services. I thought I would 
chaff him a little, whereupon I addressed 
him thus: “This is a strange condition 
of affairs. A man leaves his home and fam- 
ily to attend a holiness camp meeting. Af- 
ter enjoying myself spiritually, my physical 
wants begin to assert themselves, for I am 
nearly seventy years old and, therefore, have 
a good appetite. I come to a place where 
there is plenty of food, only to be denied and 
turned down.” He apologized by giving the 
same reasons that the doorkeeper had given. 
I called his attention to the fact that if they 
were there for the purpose of holiness, pure 
and simple, it would be well to consider the 
teachings of the prophet Isaiah, as taught in 
the fifty-eighth chapter, where he makes a fine 
distinction between the true and the false wor- 
ship rendered to God and humanity, in these 
words: 

Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose 
the bands of wickedness and to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house? When thou seest the naked 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring 
forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee, the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward. 
Then shalt thou call and the Lord shall answer; 
thou shalt cry, and he shalt say: “Here I am.” If 
thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, 
the putting forth of the finger and mg a vanity; 
and if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry and 
satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise in 
obscurity and thy darkness be as the noonday; and 
the Lord shall guide thee continually and satisfy thy 
soul in drought and make fat thy bones: and thou 
shalt be like a watered garden and like a spring 
of water whose waters fail not. 

All of which I delivered in as dramatic and 
as forcible style as I could command. As I 
finished my remarks, he put his hand into his 
pocket and pulled out a handful of yellow tick- 
ets, and, handing one of them to me, said: 
“There, take that and get your dinner; you 
are entitled to it.” I took out my pocketbook 
to pay him, but he refused the money, saying: 


NEPTUNE DICK AND THE MERMAID. 
Photograph by Roy Jones, Santa Monica, Cal. 


Dick’s Gang. 

I was tired in body, 
_ brain and soul, weary 
of people and things and the ways of busi- 
ness. Accordingly I went to visit my sister in 
the pretty village of Jamestown, which looks 
out demurely over Newport Bay at her more 
frivolous neighbor across the water. There I 
met Dick. I had known him as a baby but 
nine years had gilded his head with sunny 
curls and filled it with an amazing fund of 
boy lore, which marked him as a perfect sum- 
mer chum for a man who wanted to be a boy 
again. The grown-ups were jolly, compan- 
ionable people, but I determined to cast my lot 
with the children, and Dick’s “gang” adopted 
me and gave me a hearty welcome. There 
was a fat little John, v'*’ the manners of an 
ambassador, and Montgomery, from Georgia. 
familiarly known as “Gummy” and constantly 
attended by a big darky bodyguard, whom we 
called Will and invited into our secret coun- 
cils, when we needed a vote to break 1 dead- 
lock. There were others big and little, but 
Gummy, John, Dick and I were the real gang, 
and Will went with us. The day began early, 
‘yr Dick went to bed with a string tied to his 
toe and hanging out of the window for John 
to pull soon after daybreak. True, I was not 
expected to appear till after breakfast, but 
then we were off to the beach to sail our boats. 
Dick was a man clear through, and defeat ° 
a race was only a spur to new effort. Gummy 
was a cautious sport, and a sore loser, so that 
I had to be the arbiter of many disputes. When 
the sun and wind were right Dick led us to the 
Yacht Club ner to fish—that is, they fished 
and I baited hooks. In the midst of the morn- 
ine, there came a glorious swim, where I shone 
as a Dolphin drawing a raft on which rode 
Neptune Dick, attended by a mermaid in the 
person of his sister Constance. But all the 
time I was in the joyous world of childhood, 
and the very springs of my being were 
refreshed. All you who are cursed with 
nerves go and find a boy 
and play away a summer 
with him. 

Roy Jones. 
Santa Mowntca, Cat. 
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Two Feet on a Fender. 

The coming census will probably tabulate the names 
of more than one hundred thousand women who live 
alone in this United States of ours. 

I cannot give the authority for the above 
statement. The scrap of newspaper 
upon which it was printed skurried 
in the door upon a gust of our May 
Day storm, probably dropped from 
the astonishing bill of one of ‘my 
Kitty birds, who would surely scorn 
to line her nest with such a state- 
ment. 

One hundred thousand! 

I give you greeting, my sisters in 
loneliness. 

Yes, you are lonely, you know you are. If 
not, you ought to be and need to awake to 
repentance. 

I suppose many of you are dwelling in one 
room and pretending to make home about an 
oil stove; some of you have an apartment; 
others a house of your own. 

I have two houses, one in the city and one 
in the country, and don’t I rattle about in 
their emptiness ! 

Now, I am constitutionally opposed to lone- 
liness, and two feet on the fender do nct make 
home. i 

Do you want to know what I did last sum 
mer? 


bi wed four boys and turned them loose 
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in my country house. Ii was lively, 1 assure 
you, but it was home; whether they bunched 
cn the roof to sing and whistle in the moon- 
light, or gathered about the big table to play 
games or read, or basked on the floor in front 
of the open fire. 

When they were gone, the quiet 
and peace were blissful, but before 
long the peace became monotonous, 
and I hunted up another bunch for 
the winter. This last bunch was all 
done up in one bundle, a great, awk- 
ward lump of country gawkiness, but 
how he did enjoy the advantages of 
the city schools and life! 

For instance: Tommy Smith is the pride 
of his father and the joy of his mother, but 
they can’t manage him. He grades go in les- 
sons and 40 in conduct. He growls if asked 
to bring in a bucket of coal from the cellar 
or to go an errand to the store. He com- 
plains of his food, and his table manners in 
general are abominable. 

This was all on June 29th. On the 3oth 
he received an invitation from me to bring 
lots of fireworks and spend the Fourth. On 
July 1st he climbs my steps, his arms full of 
bundles and his heart full of courtesy. He 
stays over the Fourth, and then hates so to 
leave that I extend his invitation, and he re- 
mains all summer. He never forgets that he 
is my guest. Not ence is he impertinént, not 
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Photographed by Roy Jones, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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once, does he complain of his food. He keeps 
his room tidy, helps cheerfully about the house, 
and even tries to sew on his buttons and 
mend. his clothes. Once he frets a little about 
washing dishes, and I say, “Getting tired of 
staying with me, Tommy?” There is no an- 
swer, but there is no more fretting. When 
he leaves, I tell him what a nice little gentle- 
man he has been, say I hope he is just like 
that at home, and invite him for another visit 
in the future. 

The majority of children have too few adult 
friendships,- and are too seldom invited into 
good homes, where the courteous part of their 
being is called into usage. I don’t mean in- 
vited with their. mothers. The responsibility 
of the being a guest should rest upon 
the child. himself. .Then, you can’t 
do much with a child if his mother 
is near by. 

Two years ago I had Susie Jones 
with me a part of the summer. She 
was fourteen and utterly beyond her 


parents. She weuld be on the street 
and would not wash dishes. Her 
distracted mother tried every new 


theory she heard of to influence the 
child, her father even used the rod; 
but she openly and vociferously de- 
fied them both. I invited her to 
come to me. She understood that she 
coming in order to learn better ways. 
not a breath of trouble with her. 
washed the dishes, but of her own accord 
washed a part of her own clothes, and sang 
merrily the while. 

“Susie,” 1 said, 
things.” 

“Yes’m,” she laughed. 

“Why didn’t you do so at home?” 
clouded. 

“Mother nags me. She stands right by and 
makes me do her way.” 

Now here was an entirely unnecessary dead- 
lock born of continuous friction. I wrote the 
mother, talked seriously to Susie, and sent her 
home helped over one crisis. Only last week 
I received beautiful letters from both the 
mother and child. So many children need to 
be away from home for a little and see their 
lives at a new angle, and so many mothers 
need the relief the child’s abserce affords. 

My sisters in loneliness, a few weeks in 
your country home may save a wilful, reck- 
less city boy; or a visit to your city home 
may lift the shadow from the heart of a rest- 
less country lassie. who is longing for just a 
little change. It is no small job—this raising 
children to be an honor to their country, and 
we childless women have a right to help the 
struggling mothers out a bit. It brings some 
trouble, of course, but it is a joyous trouble. 

InEz A. GopMAN. 
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I had 
She not only 


“T believe you like to do 


Her face 


Maptson, Conn. 


J 
In the Oregon Woods. 


As no Pacific Coast State was represented 
in THE INDEPENDENT’S vacation stories of last 
year, I hope this State may produce something 
of sufficient interest this year to warrant pub- 
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lication. Pioneer life on this Coast is rapidly 
becoming a matter of history, and it is not 
often.that one can take an outing with a home- 
steader who is in a national forest, as well as 
upon Government land. 

To tell you with absolute certainty where 
we went I should say our destination was in 
the Umpqua national forest, with Oliver C. 
Powell, homestead entryman, on the SE% of 

SEY, Sec. 7, and the S% of SW%, and SW% 
of SEM%, Sec. 8, Tp. 27 South, of Range I 
West, Williamette Meridian. And to reach it 
we took the stage from here to Peel, some 
twenty miles east, and from there pack horses 
after a short drive to the end of the wagon 
rcad, continuing our journey thirteen miles by 
trail up Little River. 

Mr. Powell and one of the neigh- 
bors were living in his three-room 
log cabin, so we pitched our tent be- 
side the cabin and a log storehouse, 
with the great unbroken forest to 
the north of us, and Little River to 
the south. First impressions have a 
great deal to do with one’s enjoy- 
ment, and after our long ride a drink 
from the spring in the hillside and 
an afternoon’s repast of grouse pie 
brought us to a realization that here, 
indeed, was something new and 
strange. Deer were quite plentiful, altho 
we shot but two, a four-pointer and a two- 
pointer; and while we made no_ record 
catches, caught all the mountain trout we 
could eat, the largest measuring thirteen and 
one-half inches. Little River abounds in falls 
and rapids, and, as its source was but six 
miles further on, I fished the length of the 
stream for our best catch, passing but one 
house in the meantime. This took us into the 
Cascade Range forest reserve, created by 
President Cleveland, September 28, 1893. Here 
is an unbroken stretch of beautiful timber for 
miles and miles, and one has reason to rejoice 
that such a wise reservation was then made. 
No wild animals bothered us, nor did we 
bether them, having no dog, but ‘one morning 
we discovered three fresh cougar (or moun- 
tain lion) tracks just outside the picket fence, 
those of a mother and her two cubs. What 
better vacation would you desire than such a 
ore in the woods? 

Epwarp R. FECKENSCHER. 


& 
The Minister's Vacation. 


RosespurG, Ore. 


One day the dear old deacons handed my 
husband a check for twenty-five dollars and 
said: 

“Now, Brother, you're just tired out. Go off 
and take a month’s vacation and if necessary 
Spend every cent of it.” 

The minister was obstinate (he called it 
firm) and refused to go unless I and the six 
children should go, too. We laughed at the 
idea. A month’s vacation’ for a family of 
eight for twenty-five dollars! But at last we 
did it. 

We remembered the old campground, seven 
miles in the country, where annual camp meet- 
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ings were formerly held, the people gathering 
for miles around and bringing great boxes of 
provisions for a week’s religious services in 
the woods. The “camps,” mere cabins roughly 
built, were still standing in the great oak grove 
near the bluff by the big spring—the bold big 
spring which poured out of the bluff rippled 
across a rocky ledge, then down, in a sudden 
glittering plunge into the caverns of the earth. 
It is a wonderful spring, crystal clear and icy 
cold. Just to get a fine ripe watermelon from 
a neighbor’s patch in the early morning, and 
hide it in the spring basin until noon, then all 
sit around on the rocks each with a huge slice 
cut “longways”! For three dollars a man 
hauled out the necessary supplies, a few chairs, 
a box of dishes, bedding, our old clothes, a 
tubandabroom. Ontopof this heterogeneous 


noons of resting in the shadows, the rose- 
cheeked children swinging high among the 
branches and the returning health and vigor 
of the minister himself, but all these things 
make us long to go there again. 

And of that twenty-five dollars there were 
left thirty-seven cents, to go into the mission- 
ary box Mrs. J. L. Krvcore. 

Eppyvitte, Ky. 


& 
Ten Tramps. 


Last summer a party of ten of us walked 
from Brookville, Pa., to Eagles Mere, Pa., a 
distance of two hundred and fourteen miles, 
in eight days, on one of which, however, we 
did not waik. 

We were each equipped with a tin cup, a 

















THE TEN TRAMPERS RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE. 


Photograph by M. A. Gordon, Brookville, Pa. 


load clambered the children, while behind, with 
a stout rope, we tied the reluctant and expos- 
tulating cow. When we overtook them the 
wagon was progressing slowly, the cow, like 
Prometheus, still unconquered, was delaying 
things considerably, and the children, scattered 
over a half mile of roadway, were gathering 
blackberries and shouting at the top of their 
voices. Their vacation had begun. 

The moving into camp was a delight. The 
beds, wide shelves against the wall, were 
heaped. with fresh, clean straw, a heavy comfort 
next the usual bedding. A hasty supper in the 
“lean-to” open dining room on the long board 
table with the bepches on each side, then rest 
—such rest! like the weary children, we all 
slept nightlong in the beautiful quiet of the 
forest. I wish I could tell you of the drives 
thru the country, the visit from kindly farmers 
and their families with choice gifts of chick- 
ens, honey and watermelons, the long after- 


pair of blankets and a rubber poncho, and 
were dressed in corduroy trousers, flannei 
shirts, light shoes and felt hats, tho I would 
advise any one contemplating such a trip to 
add leggins to the list as the amount of dust 
they keep out more than pays for the extra 
heat caused by them. 

Eagles Mere, our destination, is a small, 
quiet resort on the Lake of the Eagles, a beau- 
tiful little sheet of water situated at the sum- 
mit of one of the highest peaks of Pennsy]l- 
vanian Alleghenies, where we spent a most 
pleasant two weeks. We had many odd ex- 
periences along the road, not the least of which 
was our having to seek shelter for the night 
in the loft of a livery stable in an inhospitable 
town, or tramping eight miles over the bare 
back of a mountain ridge in the blazing sun 
without water; but these are the kind of ex- 
periencés which can easily be avoided by the 
careful traveler, tho early in the walk we 
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learned that axiom of the road, “Never trust 
distances to farmers and guide posts.” 

We arrived at our destination a little ahead 
of time and all feeling better and stronger 
than ever before, as brown as berries and as 
hungry as bears, and all vowing to do it again 
next year, which we still expect to do if noth- 
ing prevents. The entire cost for the trip for 
each man was twenty dollars, the average cost 
per day being fifty cents while walking and 
the balance being spent in hotel bills and the 
return trip which was made by rail. 

: GrorcGE WILLIAM MEANs. 

BROOKVILLE, Pa. 


& 
A Vacation and the Baby. 


The baby was six weeks old and plenty old 
enough to come home and visit his grand-pa- 
rents. As he was the only grandchild in my 
family and the only grandboy in his 
father’s, he was a wonderful bit of 
humanity, “and you must come and stay 
all summer and have a good vacation, 
and we wili wait upon you and little 
Allen.” Of course we went. That jour- 
ney home, ninety miles, will I ever for- 
get it? Such a wonderful baby, every- 
body seemed to notice him, and I sup- 
pose also my pale face, but I didn’t 
know it then, and how happy and tired 
I was when the brakeman called the sta- 
tion, and my father, mother and young 
sister were there to meet us. 

We marched triumphantly thru the 
village streets, the observed of all ob- 
servers, I supposed! tho many people, I later 
learned, did not notice us. Our vacation had 


- 

hat baby had passed six weeks of his exis- 
tence according to rule—his father is a physi- 
cian—and tho it was contrary to both grand- 
mothers’ ideas, I intended to continue. But 
when the friends and neighbors came in he 
was handled and cuddled and coaxed to laugh 
until he dropped to sleep from sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

That was Tuesday, and the next Friday was 
the Glorious Fourth. All of us—uncles, aunts 
and cousins—were invited to the farm to spend 
the day. So early in the morning my father 
secured a livery rig, and we drove the three 
miles. Of course, my husband, country-bred, 
knows something of horses. My father, know- 
ing nothing of them, has all self-confidence, 
and when Thad suggested balky, father poohed 
at the idea. Well, we spent a glorious day, 
but along toward evening the baby developed 
an attack of the colic, and such excitement 
and commotion! 

Everybody suggested a different remedy, but 
Doctor stood firm, just heat was sufficient, un- 
til his mother appealed 
to me, and said if Thad 
was so foolish she hoped 
to goodness I was not. 
Hitherto my confidence 
had remained unshaken, 
but the thought actually 
flickered that maybe the 
older women knew more 
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about a baby than a young doctor. By eight 
o’clock I was half mad at everybody, and they 
were all mad at us. Meanwhile a terrible 
thunderstorm had spent itself and when we 
started home the roads were running with 
water. 

We splashed and floundered along, my father 
driving, until about half way up a hill, when 
the horses stopped. They stood for a few 
minutes and then began to back, my father 
urging them on, Thad shouting for me to get 
out, and mother saying to sit still. I, holding 
the precious Allen, was naturally in a state of 
excitement, when the animals decided sudden- 
ly to go ahead. Then father plunged boldly in 
across road, and such bumping, lunging, jerk- 
ing and pulling! It was enough to make one 
gasp for breath. I knew Thad was fuming, 
and that gave me an uncomfortable feeling, 
when suddenly upon emerging into the main 
road we were nearly overturned. Thad sternly 
commanded me to get out, so out I got, 
baby and all, and with a quick start and 
run, the carriage was some distance 
ahead. Then giving Allen to his father, 
we trudged thru the mud. It was very 
quiet after we again got in the buggy, 
and when I looked to see if Allen was 
all right, I found his feet where his 
head should have been, and we have al- 
ways accused the over-anxious father of 
carrying his son some distance head 
downward. Well, we stayed two weeks 
in town, two weeks in the country and 
one with an aunt. We came home tired, 
no good habits formed, and with the 
whooping cough. I now hold that the 
best place for a lady to take a vacation is at 
home. F. W. ASHLEY. 


Farrmont, W. Va. 


& 
Go to the City. 


My work being in towns of from one to two 
thousand population, and being limited both 
as to money and to time, the “vacation” ques- 
tion, to me, is one of much interest. I have 
read much and have experimented some, as to 
the various possibilities of a pleasant and 
profitable vacation for one who is comparative- 
ly limited in opportunities. In my latter years 
I have decided that for both pleasure and 
profit the city is the place for me. Not cities 
in general, but certain cities such as Boston, 
New York, Washington or Chicago, all of 
which I have tried, but late years have had 
about an equal liking for New York and 
Washington. 

To me the cities mentioned are equally de- 
sirable as places to visit, winter, spring, sum- 
mer or fall. The parks, suburban trolley rides, 
cool reading rooms, etc., make them desirable 
in summer, even as in other seasons. 

Then there is so much to see that is both 
pleasant and profitable. What a treat are the 
libraries, art galleries and museums! How 
stimulating to come in touch with and feel the 
heart-throb of the nation! Living in the city 
tires one, but visiting the city is different al- 
together. The former fags out the nervous 
system, the latter quickens our intellect and 
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awakens it to delightful sensations of life and 
possibilicies. 

| also find the “cost” more satisfactory than 
the mountains or the seashore. The accom- 
modations and board are more reasonable in 
the city than the other places mentioned. The 
city hotel and boarding house have about them 
a sense of permanency, stability that is pleasing 
and restful, which is lacking in 
the summer hotel and boarding 
house. J. T. RicHArpson. 

Rock Hatt, Inp. 


& 


Three Days in a Launch, 

I don’t know whether you 
would like for a little colored boy 
to tell you about his vacation or 
not. A family took me with them 
to Florida this winter. I tell you 
I had a dandy time! In January 
they hired a launch for three days 
and took me with them. When 
we left St. Augustine you could 
see the Anastasia Lighthouse 
away up over the trees in the fog, 
with its big black and white 
stripes winding down. We past 
thru the drawbridge and went on 
down the Matanzas River. The 
Matanzas River is not a real 
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had to go thru, Matanzas and the Halifax, 
and they were connected by a canal thru which 
we had to pass. It was certainly beautiful 
scenery, with big walls of dirt on either side 
and palm trees hanging over the water. Pres- 
ently we past the dredge boat. It was the 
queerest thing I ever saw. It looked like it 
was going to sink. When we came to Mos- 
quito Inlet we went up a little 
winding creek for bait and then 
went to our fishing ground. 

After fishing for about ten min- 
utes the captain caught a pig fish 
and made it grunt. What do you 
think I caught? A balloon: fish. 
The captain scratched it on the 
stomach and made it swell up 
about four times as big as its nat- 
ural size. 

Then we came to New Smyrna, 
and, O, dear! it was the end of 


our trip. You may be sure we 
were all sorry. I hope every 
INDEPENDENT boy who goes to 


Florida will coax his folks to take 
a launch trip on the inland rivers. 


WIisur RICHARDS: 
Mapison, Conn. 


x 
A Home Vacation. 


Have you ever visited your- 


river, but an inlet from the ocean, 

and is the river on which ol ante ng ae self? No. Then you have 
Fort Marion stands. We sailed missed one decided pleasure in 
on down the little, crooked river till the gamut of vacation experiences. Af- 
we came to the oyster beds, where’ ter two summers in California and Penn- 
the birds, such as cranes and _  opeli-  sylvania, my dear daughter and I wished 
cans, were making their supper. This made  thoroly to enjoy our own home and _ shady 


us want some, so the captain and I got out in 
the little rowboat and gathered some of the 
biggest. In this same place the captain last 
year dug about cne hundred human skulls, 
which are supposed to be the skulls of the 
Frenchmen, who were wrecked and appealed 
to the Spaniards in Fort Matanzas. The Span- 
iards promised to help them and went after 
them in rowboats; then killed them all. The 
old fort was just across from where we got 
the oysters. 

We landed soon after and the captain and 
I got some brush and started a fire, then put 
on the oysters and they started to popping like 
pistols. While we were eating them the moon 
rose. The funniest thing was that the captain, 
while eating an oyster, got a good mouthful of 
cooked pearls. After we were thru with the 
oyster roast we got on the boat, pushed it 
off into the middle, and anchored for the night. 
All night we could hear the water lapping be- 
side the boat and the surf roaring right across 
the narrow island. 

The next morning at sun- 
rise we saw a school of fish 
going by. The captain got 
out his net and I rowed the 
boat while he threw the net. 
We caught some fine mullet 
} and had them for breakfast. 
» There were two rivers we 





yard, which is really a part of the park. To 
this end we took our meals four doors away, 
so that we could revel in the early morning 
sunshine and fully enjoy the sunsets without 
any worry about our daily bread beyond the 
enjoyment of the finished product. 

To swing for an hour after breakfast per- 
fectly idle or with a book in your hand, to 
train the vines and work among the flowers, 
to watch the birds and squirrels, to take your 
siesta without any visions of dish-washing and 
final kitchen tasks, the cool, fresh dress for 
tea, after which to bring the phonograph either 
to the front porch or the lawn and with music 
to banish “the cares that infest the day”— 
these simple pleasures may seem exceedingly 
tame after some of the more gorgeous vaca- 
tions; but, for solid comfort, go you and do 
likewise. 

With all this surfeit of time we were by no 
means idle; we merely suited our time and 
pleasure to the work. No meals meant com- 
paratively little indoor work; that was usually 
dispatched early in the day. This extra leisure 
gave me opportunities for renovating and tin- 
kering and the thousand and one jobs that ac- 
cumulate in every home against the time 
“when you have nothing else to do.” With a 
shady back-yard and a _ vine-covered tent 
(built of second-hand gas pipe and poultry- 
netting) one really took pleasure (and pride, 
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too) in turning off these left-overs. Among 
other things I removed paint and varnish from 
chairs, waxing them; reupholstered a set of 
furniture ; re-tufied three box mattresses ; made 
buttonholes galore, and much accumulated 
hand work. 

With an occasional trolley ride, a dav in the 
country and restful nights on a screened-in 
porch—could one help being refreshed and 
ready to take up active work in September? 

M. F. M. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


& 
A Summer in the Country. 


How to have the greatest benefit and pleas- 
ure for all the family from the vacation was 
the problem that confronted us last summer. 
We are sure that we solved it, and instead of 
a few weeks’ vacation at the seashore or in 
some distant mountain or lake region, we spent 
our whole summer near home and for the same 
outlay of money that a short vacation had 
often cost us we had four months of solid 
pleasure that was participated in by all, father 
and mother, small boy of six, four-year-old 
twin girls and the maid, to say nothing of the 
dog, and this is the way we did it: 

We found a little old house with an acre 
of ground in a pleasant country neighborhood, 
four miles from the city and near some of our 
friends who had been rusticating for several 
summers. To be sure, we had to rent it for a 
year, but the price was not exorbitant, consid- 
ering the fruit that was on the place. There 
were six rooms and in one a large fireplace 
which had been bricked up and plastered over 
by some unsentimental soul. It didn’t take us 
long to open it and we had a cheerful wood 
fire on many a chilly evening. We moved out 
only the furniture we absolutely needed, and 
as we were not on a car line bought an old 
horse and buggy with which my husband drove 
into.and out from the city. 

Our first attempt at a vegetable garden was 
so successful beyond our, wildest hopes that 
we feel like telling every one how much enjoy- 
ment and return we had from the very little 
money spent in seeds and small plants and the 
healthful outdoor labor of hoeing, weeding and 
carrying water. We had to hire a farmer to 
prepare the ground and plant the seed, but we 
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did all the cultivating ourselves and were for- 
tunate in having low-lying ground for the gar- 
den, which was yp oa moist even in 
the drought of last summer 

Everything we raised was delicious and we 
had such an abundance that we often sent 
vegetables in to our friends in the city. Our 
supply of splendid green and yellow string 
beans and peas seemed to be never failing and 
the memory of those lima beans and that sweet, 
tender corn lingers yet. We even had melons 
as good as any Rocky Fords we ever tasted, 
and what fun it was to pick all these things 
and bring them fresh to the table! 

There was not a dull moment all summer. 
While the garden was starting, we busied our- 
selves with the chickens and the one little pet 
duck that we raised. I had plenty of time for 
reading and sewing. The children played 
outdoors all day in the barn or the swing, mak- 
ing mud pies in the orchard or wading in the 
creek at the foot of the garden. They fed the 
chickens and hunted the eggs and grew fat 
and brown in the open air. There were the 
cherries to pick and later the apples and plums. 
Sometimes we took our lunch and went black- 
berrying, and often had little picnics with our 
friends who were near. We always ate our 
Sunday night supper in our neighbor’s meadow 
back of the orchard. 

On the Fourth of July we, “city farmers,” as 
we called ourselves, had a fireworks display 
and served cake and ice cream to many of the 
real farmers who in turn invited us to their 
country dances. Often on Saturday nights the 
men went coon hunting and one night, shortly 
before we came back to the city, we had a 
corn roast in a great fire in the bed of a 
stream gone dry. Besides roasting the corn 
we broiled bacon on the coals, fried eggs and 
made coffee. Our hostess had for dessert a 
huge watermelon with twenty-one candles 
burning on it in the center of the table, to 
celebrate the birthday of a young lady who 
was a guest of one of us. You may be sure 
we always had plenty of company, many of 
whom are anxious to try a summer in the 
country, being willing to leave behind the city 
conveniences which we left with such misgiv- 
ing and for which we found such great com- 
pensation. N. B. H. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Photograph by Lill Gaither, 
Springfield, II. 






























selves and two children on the 

shortest possible notice and with 
the least possible expense was the diffi- 
cult problem that confronted us one 
morning in March, two years ago, when 
fire, that most effective of all spring 
housecleaners, relieved us suddenly of 
all our worldly possessions. The very 
completeness of the loss gave a new 
twist to our previous conception of the 
“simple life,” and, after considering 
many plans, we finally decided to try 
camping for the summer. 

Thru friends we learned of a beautiful 
tract of farm and wood land, the own- 
ers of which had bought with the idea 
of selling or leasing home sites to a few 
families having interests and ideals in 
common. Tenting privilege was offered 
to us on this place, and as it was within 
commuting distance of the city, an essen- 
tial in our case, and offered the promise 


| © to provide a home for our- 


Making a Tent Home Livable 


BY EDWIN S. AND CORA L. POTTER 


of congenial neighbors, we gladly ac- 
cepted and went to work with a will to 
make a tent home livable. 

Both of us had experienced in youth 
the kind of vacation “camping out” 
which involves a vast amount of discom- 
fort in the way of dirt floors, hemlock 
beds, ineffective mosquito protection, he- 
roic camp-fire cooking, and suffering 
from cold or dampness. But we had no 
intention whatever of inflicting upon 
ourselves and little ones hardships and 
inconveniences of this kind for a half- 
year period. 

During that first summer’s experience 
we did eliminate most of these discom- 
forts, notwithstanding the necessity of 
extreme economy, in view of our recent 
loss. And in most respects it was the 
healthiest and happiest summer we had 
yet known. By doing, we were learning 
what was essential and how to provide it. 
It required one season, however, of ex- 














THE CAMP. 
An early morning breakfast is being served. 
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VIEW FROM THE CAMP. 


Gateway to The Highlands. 


perimentation to enable us to make a 
tent home that seems worth telling about. 
Thus, with the opening of another 
spring, we “drove stakes” where we 
hope to make our permanent home on a 
few acres of our own. The house we 
plan to build there will be a wintering 
supplement to our tent home, rather than 
the opposite, so charmed are we with 
camping for the warmer six months. 

The spot selected was a level, shelf- 
like summit of a jutting crag, the first of 
a series of rocky promontories forming 
the southwestern side of a mountain 
overlooking the Hudson. From our tent 
door we have a magnificent view of the 
river, three miles away. While the most 
convenient location for a camp is un- 
doubtedly by the side of a stream or near 
some other good water supply, we pre- 
ferred to sacrifice this point in order to 
have elevation for our tent and conse- 
quent fine view. . 

Our water supply was a small moun- 
tain brook which flowed unpolluted from 
a series of springs on a neighboring hill 
top, and after traversing a level, sunny 
clearing, plunged into a wooded gorge 


Dunderberg on left, Anthony’s Nose to the right of the bend. 


about twenty rods distant from the camp 
site.. With axe, brush hook and grub 
hoe, a smooth path to the brook was 
made to a place at the edge of the clear- 
ing, where the sun-warmed water swirled 
thru a natural basin, which made us a 
good “bath tub” and reservoir from 
which to dip water. At the side of the 
pool we made a platform of smooth 
boards, with seat and railing, for use in 
bathing and dressing. There was a box 
for keeping soap and brushes, and on 
the limbs of nearby trees the towels hung 
and dried and bleached in the sun. The 
spot was so completely secluded and dis- 
tant from frequented paths that there 
was no need of a bath house, and the 
sunshine added wonderfully to the pleas- 
ure and invigorating effect of the daily 
cold bath. To the children especially 
this kind of bathing was a delight. A 
wash bench near the pool took shape 
next, and here the laundry outfit was 
kept and the washing done. Drying 
lines were strung between trees in sunny 
openings near, and the clothes were not 
taken to the tent until dry. Drinking 
water was carried once each day, in the 
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early morning, from a spring which 
came directly out of the ground a little 
farther down the gorge and was nearly 
as cold as ice water. It was kept cool in 
the camp cellar. 

The cellar, always an important detail 
in rustic living, especially when one is lo- 
cated far from an ice supply, was dug 
into the steep hillside back of the tent. 
The stones unearthed formed the en- 
closing walls, which supported a canvas- 
covered board roof, over which earth and 
sod were laid. The board door in front 
opened on a level with the sloping 




















FRONT OF TENT, 


Showing screen door and net. 


ground, the floor of the cellar being 
about six inches below the door sill. 
Here on the hottest days the temperature 
was never above 55 degrees. It served 
the combined purpose of pantry and re- 
frigerator. 

About twenty feet back from the edge 
of our rocky ledge we cleared away the 
bushes for the largest of our two tents. 
This was a fourteen-foot-square, twelve- 
ounce army duck hospital tent, which 
cost at second hand $20. It was so con- 
structed, with five-foot walls and extra 
high ridge, that every part of the floor 
space was available for use. There were 
large openings in both ends and along the 
sides was a deep flap sewed to the walls 
about a foot from the bottom. This we 
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drew in and tacked securely to the floor, 
while the edge of the tent proper hung 
below the floor on the outside to carry 
down the water when it rained. Thus it 
will be seen that, with front and back 
flaps tied down, our tent could be made 
perfectly secure against rain and wind 
storms, and with our screen door and net 
arrangement we were able to keep out 
flies and mosquitoes. We added to this 
a new fly at $10 and a new 7 by g tent 
and fly at $15, which, with an extra piece 
‘for a back door awning, made the total 
outlay for canvas $50. The smaller tent 
was necessary as a rainy day playhouse 
and as an extra sleeping place in the 
event of company. 

Our kind neighbors at the farm exem- 
plified their co-operative ideals by help- 
ing us to get our materials up the hill 
and by making merry the occasion of the 
house raising. The floor, consisting of 
8-inch groove and tongue pine boards on 
2 by 4 joists, came to just $11.60. The 
joists rested on stones and the boards 
were cleated together in portable sec- 
tions. The floor when laid formed a 
firm brace against which the upright 
poles could be nailed to give greater 
rigidity to the tent frame. A center pole 
was thought necessary, and by choosing 
for this a nice, straight tree and not cut- 
ting the limbs too close, we had inci- 
dentally a fine hat rack. The guy ropes 
of the tent were not pegged down in the 
ordinary way, but were made much more 
secure by tying them to a stout pole,. 
which was then laid on the ground at the 
proper distance and kept in place by be- 
ing braced against strong stakes driven 
into the ground at the ends. Strong 
ropes stretched taut from front and back 
poles to growing trees made us perfectly 
secure against heavy wind storms. The 
rope at the back served incidentally as 
the ridge for the awning which covered 
cur dining-room. 

The tent being up, we put into execu- 
tion a plan we had devised for making it 
actually mosquito and fiy proof. By nail- 
ing the upright poles to the floor we had 
one right angle to begin with, and there 
seemed fo reason why, with another up- 
right, a top and bottom piece, we could 
not have a frame which would support 
a regular screen door. This we tried. 
and stumbled upon what we regard as 
our greatest invention and addition to 
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camp lore. ‘The tent flaps ‘were fastened 
as far back as they would go and tlie re- 
maining space ‘filled by tacking strong 
mosquito netting to the door frame and 
the floor, and sewing it at the top and 
side to the canvas. (See picture.) This 
arrangement, while giving the maximum 
of light and air; gave also a sense of 
security and protection which the ordi- 
nary tent does not afford. A hook on 
the inside made’ it possible to guard 
against intrusion when desirable. The 
net in no way interfered with the instant 
dropping of the tent flaps when_neces- 
sary to shut out wind or rain or inquisi- 
tive gaze. For additional light on dark 
days we cut a square window in the side 
of the wall exposed to the south, rolling 
the canvas up and buttoning like the cur- 
tains of a carriage. 

We were now ready to furnish our 
home and organize our housekeeping. 
We had resolved that the work should 
be reduced to a minimum, with the elim- 
ination of the drudgery connected with a 
superfluity of things, with dark corners 
and uncomfortable working apparatus, 
etc. Also we would so simplify our liv- 
ing as to need no servant. In other 
words, we would make our summer a 
perpetual picnic and have lots of time 
for reading, resting, and the proper care 
and training of the children. The word 
picnic suggests at once wooden plates, 
paper napkins, tin spoons .and a certain 
amount of crumbs and litter left around 
for the birds and the winds to dispose of. 
But to make it a “perpetual picnic” these 
difficulties had to be overcome. We 
found the wooden plates expensive or 
unsanitary. The tin spoons would rust 
and the paper napkins would take to the 
woods on the wings of the wind. So we 
soon got down to a solid foundation, 
with heavy blue and white enamel dishes, 
inexpensive silver knives, forks and 
spoons, and for a table cover a dark 
green oilcloth, which harmonized nicely 
with the foliage about us. For, of 
course, we ate out of doors whenever the 
weather permitted. The awning at the 
back of the tent afforded shelter from 
the sun and from ordinary rains, and 
there our table could be placed when not 
desirable to set it out under the trees. 
The ground had been leveled and 
smoothed. and the surface was so hard 
that it could be sprinkled and swept like 





a floor, Near by we built a table for 
(lish washing, and for the first time this 
much dreaded occupation became almost 
a pleasure. The table was made just the 
right hight, so that there need be no back 
bending, towels were dispensed with in 
favor of the more sanitary plan of rins- 
ing and drying in the sun in a wire drain- 
ing basket, and—what if you did spill a 
little dish water? Close by was a low 
wash bench, where were kept pails of 
water, basin, soap, etc. 

Most of the cooking was done inside 
of the tent, tho we did boil a pot of pota- 
toes or corn occasionally on an outdoor 
fire, just for the fun of it. There was 
an alcohol cook stove in the kitchen cor- 
ner of the tent, supplemented by a small 
oil-lamp stove. These were placed on a 
standard made of a packing box, in the 
bottom of which we kept grocery sup- 
plies. A semi-circular zinc screen made 
a very effective protection from air cur- 
rents and served to confine the heat. A 
rack of shelves for dishes, draped in 
front with curtains on wire, completed 
the furnishing of the “kitchen.” The 
corresponding corner at the front end of 
the tent was our sitting-room and study. 
Here we had a writing table, bookcase, 
typewriter, rocking-chair, etc. The op- 
posite front corner was curtained off 
with burlap strung on wire as a bedroom 
and dressing place. A large bureau, a 
spring cot and a low chair furnished this 
space. It was “the mother’s room,” or 
could be offered to a guest. 

In the fourth corner stood the master- 
piece of hand-made rustic furniture, of 
which we were pardonably proud, as 
amateurs. It was a two-storied bedstead, 
seven feet long and four feet wide, the 
corner posts of which were four strong 
young tree trunks, with branches so cur- 
tailed as to afford convenient clothes 
pegs and to be used as steps for the chil- 
dren to their upper berth when the Sand 
Man drove them to roost. There they 
slept, feet to feet, and were secured from 
rolling out by a board which swung up 
on hinges and fastened with hooks. The 
bed ticks, filled with fresh, clean straw, 
rested upon springs made by nailing 
slender saplings to the cross-pieces, the 
latter being mortised into the corner 
pests and screwed fast. Boards nailed 
on either side kept the mattresses in 
place, and together with diagonal braces, 
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THE TWO-STORY BEDSTEAD. 


gave to the whole structure the necessary 
rigidity. 

There was no danger that the com- 
muter would oversleep in the “first 
story” of this bed which he had made 
and was glad to lie in, for the young- 
sters overhead were sure to wake with 
the birds, and often his first waking 
vision was that of a pair of little brown 
legs reaching down wildly for the pegs 
in making their descent. 

“But how can you stand it, living so in 
a tent when the mornings are frosty, and 
when the long, chilly rains come in May 
or in October?” ask many incredulous 
or timid friends. The answer sufficient 
is contained in a little sheet-iron, air-tight 
drum stove which the commuter got for 
one dollar at a Jersey City factory and 
carried home on his back one rainy night, 
during the first season’s camping, to- 
gether with five lengths of stovepipe. 
The latter cost another dollar. The stove 
was placed on flat stones near the back 
pole of the tent and the pipe extended 
up until near the ridge-pole it past out 
thru a hole in a square piece of sheet 
iron nailed to the upright pole and thru 
a small, wire-screened window in the 
gable of the tent. Another elbow on the 
outside supported by a wire to the top 
of the tent-pole gave us a vertical section 
protected by a weather-vane cap to pre- 
vent back draft. A few bits of wood 
at hand from the chopping block made a 
quick blaze, which made the whole in- 
terior of the tent comfortable in a few 
minutes. Rainy weather had no terrors 
for us henceforth. 

There was plenty of room left for ex- 
tra camp chairs and forthe eating table 
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when weather drove us indoors. And 
when some bright rag carpet rugs were 
finally laid down as one little touch of 
“luxury,” the whole effect was most com- 
fortable and pleasing to behold. At night 
the interior was lighted by a large kero- 
sene lamp and reflector in a swinging 
iron bracket, fastened to the center pole 
so that the light could be thrown into al- 
most every part of the tent. 

We had now begun to “live,” and next 
turned our attention to the equipment of 
an outdoor place for the children’s play 














THE “MOTHER’S” ROOM. 


and development. The nature of the 
ground and location of trees suggested 
swings, hammocks, a trapeze, a see-saw, 
and these were put up first. Then a small 
carpenter’s bench, with screw complete, 
was made in the shade of a tree, and a 
chest of small tools provided. Here 
many hours were spent by our little man, 
who got his first lessons in the science 
of numbers by measuring off boards and 
sticks with the little rule which he carried 
in his overalls pocket. A garden patch 
was spaded up for them at the foot of 
the hill and a set of good, strong garden 
tools and sundry packages of flower and 
vegetable seeds gave incentive to their 
first agricultural activities. Home-made 
boats to sail in the brook, where they 
went to play at will, and a magnifying 
glass thru which to examine the new 
plants and insects, gave them a healthy 
curiosity about the streams and woods. 
A “house in the tree” early took shape, 
suggested by a peculiar clump of five 
chestnut trees growing up from one root 
near the tent, and a pulley-rigged rope 
hanging from this, which they soon 

















MAKING A TENT 


learned to go up hand over hand, was 
another great muscle developer. A bas- 
ket attached madé an elevator, and many 
a picnic lunch was sent up and eaten 
among the branches with great delight. 
The only thing lacking was playmates of 
the proper age for our two, if we were 
to get the very most out of our summer 
in the woods. So, early in the season, 
when a friend called with two fine boys 
who were greatly taken with our way of 
living and begged not to be taken back 
to their conventional boarding-house, we 
were very glad when our offer to care 
for them for the summer was accepted. 
These and visiting children ‘made a hap- 
py group, the care of which, with our 
arrangements, was reduced to a mini- 
mum. For instance, white bed sheets 
were dispensed with in favor of thin, 
gray cotton blankets, at 50 cents a pair, 
which we found much easier to wash, 
needed no ironing and did not show 
superficial dirt. The children went bare- 
foot most of the time, never wore hats, 























THE CAMP’S KITCHENETTE. 


and the chief article of clothing in use 
was a pair of overalls or a one piece 
cotton bathing suit. Arms, legs, chests 
and little backs went bare to the sun and 
wind, and a fine little band of Indians we 
did have before the summer was over. 


There was not a single case of cold or ~ 


other sickness during the entire summer. 
Meals were served to the children three 
times a day at their own little table out 
of doors, with plenty of fresh milk, fruit, 
cereals and vegetables, but no meaf. Milk. 
eggs, vegetables and some fruits were 
bought very cheaply from neighboring 
farmers, and the rest of our food supplies 
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were brought to us once a week when 
some one drove to the nearest town, Some 
little extras were brought from New York 
by the commuter in the case, and, be it said, 
without grumbling. Commuting from this 
point required an hour and twenty min- 
utes on the train and a mile walk “across 
lots,” but this was never unpleasant, as 
much reading and work could be done 
on the train in this case, and the reward 
at the end more than justified the effort. 
Having lived under such conditions as 
these, is it any wonder that we have no 
regrets at giving up our winter quarters 
in the noisy city to return to our life in 
the woods? Again to climb the rugged, 
winding mountain paths, to breathe the 
pure, fragrant air, to feel the uplift of 
the distant view! Again to bathe in the 
little brook, to behold the joy of the little 
ones as they rediscover familiar haunts! 
Again to gather with kindly neighbors 
and friends around the sociable camp 
fire, singing the old songs, telling stories 
or discussing weightier matters! To lie 
in the hammocks under the swaying hem- 
locks and watch the play of moonlight on 
the river far down across the dusky tree 
tops, the mighty current giving us a 
sense of nearness to the populous cities 
past which it flows! To await the pass- 
ing of the “night boat,” whose powerful 
searchlight sweeps the hillsides, often 
flooding our camp with its brilliant 
whiteness! To feel once more 
“The sense of freedom and nearness of earth.’ 
When we think of these things we feel 
that we have taken a long step toward 
the solution of our home problem—at 
least for half the year. 


New Yor«x City. 
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THE STUDY. 
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P ‘The Wide. Wide World them as they unfold before their eyes. 


- They are almost invariably investigators, 

luis country has not yet been dis- students of ourselves, our institutions. 
covered by the international tourist. our gigantic activities, our civilization— 
Distinguished visitors come to us, but of what we are doing here, not of what 
their purpose is a different one. The Nature has done for us, except economi- 
beauties and wonders of Nature of our cally. A visible historic background of 
broad domain do not lure them pri- monument and building we have not, 
marily, tho they may learn to appreciate and we are no longer “picturesque” 

















THE GIANT MOOSE, 
The iargest mammal in North America. From Greely’s “Handbook of Alaska.” Scribner’s. 
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“FROM THE 


From Curwood’s ‘“‘The Great Lakes.” 


since the disappearance of our frontier. 
We ourselves dominate our country in a 
way impossible in storied Italy or Eng- 
land, Germany or France; our back- 
ground, our perspective, lies still in the 
future. And so, the distinguished vis- 
itor returned home writes his book about 
America, which is all about us and but 
incidentally about our splendid setting 
of wood and river, of mountain and 
plain, from the subarctic to the sub- 
tropic zones. Our battlefields he ignores, 
the State House at Boston, Federal Hall, 
Mt. Vernon, the Californian missions, 
barely arrest his attention. And about 
that background of ours, which lies in 
the future, he usually has his doubts, tho 
he may refrain from expressing them. 
Books of travel on America, pure and 
simple, from foreign pens, continue to 
be exceedingly rare. 

Nor can it be said that the American 
tourist has as yet discovered his own 
country. Europe continues to lure him. 
Americans there have been and are 
a-plenty who roam among our historic 
spots with seeing eyes, who wander into 
the country of the habitants, or the lone- 
ly places of our mountaineers, who float 
down the Hudson or the St. Lawrence, 
the Columbia or the Mississippi, and 
bring away from them books full of 
charm, and color, and atmosphere, and 


DECK OF THE SHIP THE 


TUG 


LOOKS LIKE AN 
DRAGGING AT A HUGE PREY.” 


ANT 


(Putnam’s.) 


grandeur ; but they are as one preaching 
in the wilderness, for, having their 
books, Americans in their multitude con- 
tinue to elect to travel abroad by prefer- 
ence. And they continue to rush into 
print with more and ever more accounts 
of long familiar sensations and impres- 
sions, of the awakening, so commonplace 
today, at least in books, of a vacation 
trip among the cathedral towns, the cas- 
tles of the Rhine, the chateaux of 
France, the cities of Italy. 


A work well calculated to invite to 
travel at home is Mr. James Oliver Cur- 
wood’s The Great Lakes,’ and yet, at the 
very outset, one finds here but another 
corroboration of the statement made 
above, that we dominate our background, 
that our perspective lies in the future. 
The American has not yet “discovered” 
the Great Lakes, complains Mr. Cur- 
wood, and he is right. Yet behold, al- 
ready, before the tourist has found time 
to go to them for their beauty and 
grandeur, for the marvel of these enor- 
mous fresh-water seas, they have already 
become highways of commerce and in- 
dustry. Business before pleasure. It is 
as servants of our ever-growing wealth 
and prosperity that the author chiefly 
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Great Lakes. By James Oliver 
New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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deals with them, which is as it should be 
in a volume of the “American Water- 
ways” series. Astounding figures he 
gives, and sketches of modern giants— 
giants of commerce, still in the flesh, 
still active, still building, organizing, 
expanding ; but he has an eye for the 
picturesque as well, he tells stories of 
heroism amid dangers greater than those 
encountered on the ocean itself, and his 
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present-day shipping and the growth of 
its ports. This brief Story of the Great 
Lakes* is abundantly illustrated. 

The third American book on our list is 
a new edition, with additions, of an old 
one, with a new title, Mr. Walter Dwight 
Wilcox’s The Rockies of Canada,’ the 
third issue of his “Camping in the Cana- 
dian Rockies” in less than ten years. The 
book deserves its lasting popularity, for 








COURT, PALACIO DEL INFANTADO, GUADALAJARA. 


From “Builders of Spain,” by Clara C. Perkins. 


manner of telling has an enthusiasm that 
is cortagious. But again we ourselves, 
our material achievements, are first; the 
Lakes are but our servants. 

Mr. Curwood briefly outlines the his- 
tory of these Great Lakes, from their dis- 
covery to their development as highroads 
of commerce. Prof. Edward Channing 
and Marion F. Lansing devote an entire 
volume to this side of the subject, from 
La Salle to the beginnings of the North- 
west after the Black Hawk War. A third 
of the book is given to the commercial 
development of the region, to the turn- 
pike, the Erie Canal, the railroad, the 


(Holt. ) 


it is useful, and a guide to natural beau- 
ties that some day will count their annual 
pilgrims by thousands. The illustrations 
are all that can be desired, more eloquent 
than any words that can be said here. 
The author has revised the text, rewrit-* 
ing a considerable portion of it.. The 
map is one prepared by the Canadian 
Department of the Interior. 

The Mexico that is disappearing be- 
fore the leveling approach of a uniform 
civilization, the Mexico of the little vil- 
lages away from the railroad, where the 
promoter is not and whither the investor 
is not tempted, the old “New Spain,” 
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finds a chronicler, perhaps one of the 
last, even tho progress there be slow, in 
Mr. Stanton Davis Kirkham, whose 
Mexican Trails* is a record of a three 
years’ sojourn in the country, much of 
the time being spent on horseback and 
among the Mexican Indians. 

Excursions to Mexico as well as to 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Alaska are in- 
cluded in the new edition of Baedeker’s 
United States.’ This is just as useful to 
the American, whether he travels or not, 
as it is to the foreign tourist for whom 
it-is primarily intended. A copy of it 
ought to be put on the reference shelf of 
every reading room along with the dic- 
tionary, the encyclopedia and “Who’s 
Who.” 

And now abroad. The Spell of Italy’ 
again—of course. Caroline Atwater 
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of fiction, which, if it have neither orig- 
inality (what that is new could possibly 
be said at this late day of Italy?) nor 
great scholarship, is at least conserva- 
tively sound in the quality of its infor- 
mation, and readable as the record of 
somebody’s intellectual “good time,” 
tinged with the inevitable enthusiasm. 
A beginner who happens upon this vol- 
ume will at least not waste the hours be- 
stowed upon it. 

The Walks in Paris’ of the curator of 
the Musée Carnavalet, M. Georges Cain, 
has been translated into English, and 
proves to be a veritable treasure-house 
of information about the Paris that has 
disappeared, or is doomed to disappear. 
on both banks of the Seine—the old 
Paris of history and of the historical 
novel. Each quartier, each street, each 


RUIN OF THE TEOCALLI OF XOCHICALCO. 


From “Mexican Trails.” 


Mason is the author of this prettily made 
little book of travel, with its slight spice 
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house, each spot, has its associations. M. 
Cain, jumping from St. Louis to Napo- 
leon III, from Adrienne Lecouvreur to 
Rachel, from Villon to Verlaine, from 
Berlioz, Chopin and Gounod to Mas- 








TWaLKs IN Paris. By Georges Coin. Translated 
by Alfred Allinson. 
$2.00. 


Illus. New York: The Macmillan 
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senet, from Moliére to Sardou—Sardou, 
lover of old Paris, and M. Cain’s com- 
panion on many an expedition of explo- 
ration and identification. The illustra- 
tions, from many sources, are as curious 
- as the text, which should be dipped into 
here and there in idle moments, not 
taken at a sitting. 

Two works, in four volumes, uniform 
in binding and general make-up, appar- 
ently herald the beginning of the publi- 
cation of a new “series” of travel books, 
with architecture as their common sub- 
ject of chief interest. These books are 
sumptuous in every mechanical detail, 
excellently illustrated, and written in the 
service of the popularization of the one 
art that has longest awaited the popu- 
larizer. French Cathedrals and Cha- 


treat history from the architectural point 
of .view, tracing successive. influences 
and developments. While France hardly 
stood in need of such treatment, Spain 
certainly did, so far as the general reader 
is concerned, to whom the books may 
well be recommended. 

Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, R. B. A., 
completes his elaborate and scholarly 
work on The Shores of the Adriatic” with 
a second volume devoted to the Austrian 
side. This is one of those solid under- 
takings which, once completed, stand for 
years as the absolute authority on their 
subject, unlikely to be superseded, ren- 
dering, indeed, further literary exploita- 
tion of it unlikely, except for additional 
discoveries and finds. Archeology, archi- 
tecture, the decorative arts (especially 




















GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 
From Marquand’s “Greek Architecture.’”” Macmillan. 


teaux* and Builders of Spain, both by 
Clara Crawford Perkins, undertake to 


SFrencn CATHEDRALS AND CHaTeaux. By Clara 
Crawford Perkins. Illus. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 8vo., 2 vols. $8.00. 

*Buitpers or Spain. By Clara Crawford Perkins. 
Illus. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 8vo, 2 vols. 
$5.00. 


medievai goldsmiths’ work), costume, 
customs, folk-lore, history—all these 
find their places in this study of a region 
that is probably the most picturesque re- 

UT HE ‘SHORES OF THE Apriaric. By F. Hamilton 


Jackson. Part Il, The Austrian Side. Illus. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 8vo. $6.00. 
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maining in the Europe of today. And 
the illustrations are admirable, both the 
author’s own drawings and the photo- 
graphs taken for the work by Mr. 
Cooper Ashton. 

The latest developments in the situa- 


ulous, criminal in the pursuit of his aim, 
The Bulgarian has certainly carried 
things with a high hand in his opposition 
to the Greek, not only in Macedonia, but 
in his own territory as well. The strug- 
gle will undoubtedly be allowed to go on 





METLAKAHTLA GIRLS’ ZOBO BAND. 
From Arctander’s “The Apostle of Alaska.” Revell. 


tion in Turkey already have carried us 
beyond much of what is dealt with as 
still in the future in Mr. Allen Upward’s 
The East End of Europe," which is, ac- 
cording to its sub-title, the “report of an 
unofficial mission to the European prov- 
inces of Turkey on the eve of the revo- 
lution.” Mr. Upward will undoubtedly 
be quite ready to revise his opinion of 
Abdul Hamid II, who had a knack of 
favorably impressing the foreigners he 
received in audience, and wished thus to 
impress for his own purposes. The 
latest Armenian massacres he will also 
have to take into consideration in his 
judgment of Turkish rule as it has been 
and is to be, but his book continues to 
be of value so far as his report on the 
complicated situation in Macedonia is 
concerned. Mr. Upward is a Philhellene 
of almost early nineteenth century hue, 
however, and for this his readers must 
make allowance. To him the Bulgarian 
is the villain of the contest for suprem- 
acy there; his methods violent, unscrup- 


"Tue East Enp or Europe. By Allen Upward. 
Illus. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 8vo. $4.00. 





by the Great Powers, with their conflict- 
ing interests. What the new Turkey can 
do to end an intolerable state of affairs 
remains still to be seen. 

Considering the multitude of books 
that have been published recently on 
Japan, another bulky volume should not 
be added without good reason. No such 
reason appears in the case of The Em- 
pire of the East.* Mr. Montgomery 
shows no superior scholarship or insight 
into the genius of the people, and he 
has neither discovered any new sources 
of information nor been especially dili- 
gent in collecting what was known be- 
fore. His style is dull and his observa- 
tions commonplace and often repeated. 
But the book is comprehensive in its 
scope, moderate in tone and nowhere 
difficult to understand. It is well illus- 
trated by nineteen prints, mostly Hiro- 
shige’s. 

Mrs. Conger’s Letters from China” is 

“THe Empire or THE East. A Simple Account of 
Japan as It Was, Is and Will Be. By H. B. Mont- 
gomery. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Letters From Cuina. By Sarah Pike Conger. 
Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. $2.75. 
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a book of much greater value, altho of 
no more literary art. In this case the 
naiveté and simplicity of the style and 
thought adds to the value, for it assures 
us that we have here contemporary ob- 
servation at first hand, unretouched pho- 
tographs of historic characters and 
events. Mrs. Conger’s residence in Pe- 
kin as wife of the American Minister 
from 1895 to 1904 covered a momentous 
period in the long history of the Chinese 
people, the Boxer insurrection and the 
sudden alteration in the traditional pol- 
icy toward the Western world resulting 
from it. When the Empress Dowager 
came back to Pekin after the allied 
troops had departed she cultivated the 
friendship of some of the foreign ladies, 
against whose life she had so recently 
conspired, and Mrs. Conger, because, as 
she explains it, of her position as dean 
of the ladies of the diplomatic corps, 
and because, as we may add, of her per- 
sonal qualities, became a welcome visitor 
in the Forbidden City. We hope that 
Mrs. Conger will later publish or pre- 
serve for posterity fuller details than she 
has thought proper to give here of her 
conversations with the Empress Dow- 
ager, for she was one of the most mys- 
terious and important of the great 
women rulers of the world, the greatest 
of them in some ways, since she gov- 
erned for forty-seven years the most 
populous of empires. 

A brief excursion into Ireland, to close 
this survey, apropos of William E. Cur- 
tis’s One Irish Summer,” of which it will 
suffice to say that it is crowded with in- 
formation, and written in the well- 
known, pleasant style of this experienced 
traveler, whose “stuff” (to use the ver- 
nacular of the newspaper office) is in- 
variably well worth republication in book 
form. 

ed 
Summer Books of Work and 


Play 


VACATION, with every other phase of 
existence, has come to have its literature. 
Not only do the publishers provide for 
the summer reader the breeziest, fluffiest 
of fiction—hammock literature, aptly so 
called—but they also provide amply for 





“One Irtso SumMeER. By William E. Curtis. I1- 
lus. New York: Duffield & Co. 8vo. $3.50. 


the more serious-minded. Of the latter 
class none is more serious nor more 
voracious than the amateur gardener. 
That the yearly supply of garden litera- 
ture almost meets his demand may be 
seen from the spring army of commuters 
with its collective nose buried in the 
season’s treatises on some phase of the 
subject. 

Miss Duncan, who has a national 
reputation as an authority~on gardening, 
has turned this year to the very young 
person; but her little book’ is an excel- 
lent A B C of gardening.for children of 
an older growth—within its limitations. 
It avowedly treats only of such simple 
and hardy growing things as will not 





ILLUSTRATION FROM DUNCAN’S “WHEN 
MOTHER LETS US GARDEN.” 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


easily succumb to the intermittent indus- 
try of a child. The stern laws of gar- 
dening are epitomized in this fashion: 
“Water and soil are the chief of their diet; 
Manure makes it rich: if you haven't this, 
buy it.” 
The text is interspersed with apt verse 
and charming pen and ink drawings, the 
latter by Ada Budell. The bush bean has 
no lesser lights than Browning and 
Hawthorne for its glorification. The 
toad has a song to himself, and the 
watering pot. 

A second book on gardening deals 
with vegetable and small fruit growing 
for the amateur.” This volume confains, 
to paraphrase, the practical thoughts of 
a practical fellow, and is packed with 
salient advice on planning, planting, 
pruning and protecting the garden. If 
the illustrations present the genuine 


'Wuen Mortrner Lets Us Garpven. By Frances 
Duncan. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cts. 
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fruit of the author’s experience they 
prove it worth following. They con- 
vince the reviewer, who commends it to 
the reader who would be a gardener. 
A gardener’s calendar at the end of the 
book provides occupation for the enthu- 
siast for every month in the year except 
December, when he must look to his 
vegetable cellar early and late. 

From the garden it is but a step to the 
devouring insect, and Dr. John B. Smith, 
New Jersey State Entomologist, has hap- 
pily considered the subject of Our In- 
sect Friends and Enemies’ from this 
very standpoint—their relationship to all 
phases of life: to the animal kingdom; 
to plants as benefactors and as destroy- 
ers; to each other; to the animals that 
feed upon them; to the weather; to man 
as benefactors and as enemies; to the 
household, and to the farmer and fruit 
grower. The pages are crowded with 
information interesting to the casual 
reader and specifically valuable to whom 
it may concern. The author disclaims 
any attempt at completeness, but does 
not hesitate to claim accuracy. 

On this subject also there is a book 
for little people called Little Busybodies,* 
but it is built upon the deplorable mis- 
take that the facts of science are dull and 
uninteresting to the child, and can be 
successfully administered only in dis- 
guise. Moreover, the fiction which 
serves here as a vehicle is of the poorest. 
Either as a treatise on certain insects or 
as a story book it is an insult to a normal 
child’s intelligence or imagination. 

More ubiquitous even than the ama- 
teur gardener is the poultry raiser, and 
the return of seed time is scarcely more 
sure than the appearance of a new au- 
thority on this subject. That the author 
of American Poultry Culture’ is an en- 
thusiast is evident. He maintains that 
“ponds, shrubbery, orchards, are but still 
life etchings until poultry are intro- 
duced,” and adjures the reader, for es- 
thetic reasons, to have colony houses 
scattered thruout the orchard, “Consider 
these,” he says, meaning turkeys, pheas- 
ants, peacocks, hens, etc., “as you would 
wide porches or any other feature which 





‘Our Insect Frrenps AnD Enemizs. By John B. 
Smith, Sc.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
_,‘Lirrte_ Busysopies. By Jeanette Marks and Julia 
oody. New York: Harper Brothers. 75 cents. 

_ °"Amertcan_ Pouttry Cutture. By R. B. Sando. 

‘ew York: The Outing Publishing Co. $1.25. 
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will add to the livableness of your home.” 
The critic demurs that hens are not to be 
considered either architecturally or es- 
thetically, but, in justice, admits that, in 
spite of these diverting views, and the 
author’s belief that women are not strong 
enough to keep more than a hundred 
hens, the book is a brief, comprehensive 
and valuable introduction to practical 
poultry raising. 

All of the foregoing subjects are con- 
sidered in some sort in The Earth’s 
Bounty,’ by the author of “A Self-Sup- 
porting Home.” Mrs. St. Maur’s books 
in this field are unexcelled. Every line 
of the present volume is instinct with the 
personality of a practical and devoted 
farmer, while the book has the charm of 
a vigorous imagination and forceful 
mind. The photographic illustrations are 
exceptionally good—many of them very 
beautiful. 

If a woman is not strong enough to 
practise poultry raising she should be, 
and some phases of physical development 
for women are discussed by the 
director of the Women’s Department of 
Physical Education in the University of 
Chicago, in collaboration with Frances 
A. Kellor.’ The point at issue is, however, 
the educational value to the unit as a 
part of the whole rather than the physi- 
cal benefit to the individual, and the sub- 
ject is exploited with the mastery to be 
expected from such high authority, 

No collection of summer books would 
be complete without a guide to camping. 
The one under consideration’ goes di- 
rectly to the point, and proves its au- 
thor’s sense of the fitness of things by 
devoting more than half of his pages to 
camp cooking, and starting his readers 
off with the hope “that every one who 
takes this little book into camp may en- 
joy himself to the limit.” 

Dr. Walton adds another to the at- 
tempts that have been made to teach the 
summer resident or visitor uninstructed 
in botany how to find the name of an 
unknown flower under the classification 
of color.” The characteristic of the pres- 
ent volume is that as much science as 





*Tue Eartn’s Bounty. By Kate V. St. Maur. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.75: 

TATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EpuCATION OF WoMeEN. 
By Gertrude Dudley and Francis A. Kellor. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

SCaMPING AND Camp Cooxinc. By Frank A. Bates. 
Byuston: The Ball Publishing Co. 75 cents, 
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can be hoped for is added, and even an 
analytical table under each color, with 
references to sections. To one who 
knows how to use a botanical manual the 
book is superfluous and he would be 
startled to find a buttercup, a sorrel and 
a clover in the same section and page; 
but for the uninstructed layman the color 
scheme may be as useful as the artificial 
classification by the counting of stamens 
and pistils which our grandmothers 
learned in Mrs. Lincoln’s “Botany.” As 
many flowers, and fruits also, are in- 
cluded and briefly described as the ama- 
teur is likely to discover, and a goodly 
number of outline drawings are added, 
and a dozen flowers are colored in two 
plates. - 


Handbook of Alaska: Its Resources, Prod- 
ucts and Attractions. By Major-General 
A. W. Greely. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


The Apostle of Alaska. By John W. Arc- 
tander. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50. 

Of high-flown eulogy and lurid ro- 
mance about Alaska we had enough, and 
General Greely’s Handbook is useful in 
bringing us down to solid earth and giv- 
ing plain facts and figures. He discusses 
the resources of the country, its mines, 
agriculture, forests and fisheries ; its cli- 
mate and scenery; its native and Amer- 
ican population, and its needs and possi- 
bilities. It is to be hoped that the Expo- 
sition now about to open in Seattle will 
interest the American people in the rich 
territory which they purchased with such 
misgivings and neglected so long. For 
the last five years the products of Alaska 
annually exceeded $30,000,000 in value, 
and its importations $17,000,000, amount 
to nearly double those of the Philippines. 
General Greely refers briefly to the 
work of the American missionary, Wil- 
liam Duncan, who, entering alone a war- 
like and cannibalistic tribe of Indians, 
converted them and made of them a 
moral and industrious community at 
Metlakatla. The story of this miracle of 
our own times is told in detail by John 
W. Arctander, a Minneapolis lawyer, in 
The Apostle of Alaska, 

*PractIcAL GuIDE TO THE WILD FLowers AND 


Fruits. By George Lincoln Walton. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. , 





$1.50, 
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With 36 illustrations in 


The Summer Garden of Pleasure. 
Stephen Batson. 
color by Osman Pittman. 1I2mo., pp. xiv, 
222. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $3.50. 

We have here an attractive volume, 
with its colored plates from English 
gardens. The opening pages will fasci- 
nate one who is interested in the ‘wild 
garden, altho the fact that the book has 
England rather than America in view 
will suggest to the reader plants not 
mentioned by the author. Yet we learn 
that in England our mayflower, Epi- 
gea, can be cultivated, difficult as we 
find it to make it live in cultivation here. 
We read: 

“It must be sheltered from the north wind, 
and should be pegged down to enable its shoots 
to root from the joints. In spring a top dress- 
ing of leaf mold must be worked in among the 
stems; and if this attention is not paid it the 
plant will not survive many seasons.” 

But the special value of this instructive 

volume is that it follows the seasons, 

suggesting flowers for each of the 
months of the flowering season. There 
are special chapters for primroses, irises, 
peonies, larkspurs, lilies, etc., and a mul- 
titude of the choicest flowers of many 
names described and characterized. It is 
well worth its place in the flower-lover’s 
library. 

& 

A Summer in Touraine. The Record of a 
Sojourn Among the Chateaux of the 
Loire. By Frederic Lees. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $2.75. 

This is one of that numerous and use- 
ful class of books that stand intermedi- 
ate between the condensed guide book 
and the extensive works on architecture 
and history. It supplies the information 
which the tourist needs on the spot in 
order to construct for himself the back- 
ground of the past necessary as a setting 
for the castles and cathedrals of the Old 
World. Now that the automobile has 
made touring at once more leisurely and 
more swift. than formerly, such books 
are especially convenient. This volume 
is one of the best of its class, adequate, 
sane and helpful. It is enlivened by an 
individual touch, descriptive of the au- 
thor’s own wanderings, but nothing of 
that ridiculous obtrusion of petty adven- 
tures and personal jests about the tour- 
ing party which often mars travel books. 
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There are nearly a hundred half-tone 
illustrations, exceptionally well printed, 
and a dozen color plates, hardly so at- 


tractive. 
& 


Greek Architecture. By Allan Marquand. 
Professor of Art and Archeology in 
Princeton University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 425, 391 Illus- 
trations. $2.25. 

Professor Marquand has taken his 
time to bring forth ripened fruit. The 
long needed book on Greek architecture 
is now before us. First principles, which 
some might slightingly regard, are now 
thoroly dealt with. The various kinds 
of wood and their usefulness are past in 
review, from the humble alder to the 
lordly oak. “The wooden doors of the 
old temple of Artemis lasted, according 
to Theophrastos, four hundred years.” 
Bricks made of clay mixed with straw 
and exposed to the sun were practically 
imperishable. The old temple of Hera, 
at Olympia, had tree trunks for columns. 
As soon as they decayed, columns of 
poros were substituted. The walls above 
a stone foundation were made of sun- 
dried brick. “The inhabitants of Utica 
are said to have exposed bricks to the 
sun for five years before using them for 
building purposes.” We are informed 
that the huge acroterion that crowned 
the gable of the Heron at Olympia had 
a hole in the middle, apparently to allow 
the great disk to contract in the baking. 
In matters small and great we here see 
everywhere the practical architect. He 
dwells on his materials with just dis- 
crimination. Even in Athens, where 
marble was so near, the Old Temple of 
Athena, on the Akropolis, was built 
mostly of local limestone, while the 
islanders were using Parian marble. 
The discussion of marbles is full of in- 
terest. Walls of various structure are 
described as Cyclopean, polygonal and 
quadrangular. Styles of bases, columns 
and capitals show infinite varieties, and 
here the author shows excellent taste. 
The great temples are in his sphere. The 
temple of Zeus, at Akragas, had gigantic 
capitals pieced together. The temples of 
Sicily in general show a great freedom 
in the number of steps. The canon of 
three steps is here absolutely abolished. 
The temple of Stratos, in Akarnania, has 
four steps. In the Theseion we find but 


two marble steps, resting, however, on a 
layer of poros. In Sicily there is no rule 
as to the number of steps. The architect 
dwells in beauty of form. He can, of 
course, appreciate the symmetry of 
structure and especially the beauty of 
curves, and one need not try to belittle 
them. But when he comes to sculpture, 
and the human figure appears on the 
scene, our enthusiasm rises. Very few 
of these are here put in use, but we have 
a metope of Theseus hunting a deer, and 
a quadriga from the treasury of the 
Knidians, and a pair of karyatids from 
the same building. From the notable 
buildings of Greek architecture we may 
select the altar of Pergamon, long called 
by the early Christians Satan’s seat, and 
now widely known from its reliefs. The 
lot has fallen to Americans to excavate 
the theaters at Eretria, Thorikos, Sikyon 
and Korinth. All of these present some 
remarkable deviation from the norm. 
Eretria had a dark passage thru which 
ghosts could appear in the center of the 


orchestra. 
& 


Pebbles 


To THE suffragets: Is a woman who puts 
her head in a waste basket qualified to vote ?— 
New York Tribune. 


SHE—What do you think of Mabel? 

He—Well, I think she’s a nice girl, awfully 
well meaning and all that sort of thing. 

She—I don’t like her either—Columbia Jes- 
ter. 


“Roses have thorns,” they used to say 
(A proverb very pat), 
But now: “Beneath each marcel wave 
There lives a water rat.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


BATHING dresses, we are told, are now being 
made from blotting paper. The advantage of 
such costumes consists, we understand, in the 
fact that, as soon as you get out of your depth, 
the blotting paper sucks up the water.—Punch. 


PLAIN 2 B SEEN. 
“Y RU so C D in your dress?” 
Asked the lady of the tramp. 
“Because I once drank 2 X S,” 
Replied the unwashed scamp.” 
—Judge. 


THE managing editor wheeled his chair 
around and pushed a button in the wall. The 
person wanted entered. “Here,” said the edi- 
tor, “are a number of directions from outsid 
ers as to the best way to run a newspaper. 
See that they are all carried out.” 

And the office boy, gathering them all into a 
large waste basket, did so—The Green Bag. 
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A Change in Price 


On January Ist, 1910, the subscription 
price of THE INDEPENDENT will be re- 
stored to its former rate of $3 a year. 
In 1898 the price was reduced to $2, but 
on account of the general increase in all 
materials, it is necessary to revert to our 
former rate. For many years THE INn- 
DEPENDENT has been the only weekly 
magazine of its class with a two-dollar 
subscription rate, which means furnish- 
ing the weekly editions to subscribers for 
less than four cents a copy. Most of our 
weekly contemporaries are three-dollar 
a year publications, some are four dol- 
lars, and one charges five dollars and 
twenty cents. It is our desire to pre- 
vent the weight of this increased price 
from falling too heavily on our present 
subscribers. We do not wish to lose 
a single subscriber who feels he cannot 
afford to pay the increase. For this rea- 
son we shall accept subscriptions at the 
old rate during 1909, for as many years 
in advance as the subscriber desires to 
pay. The last ten years have seen a: 
steady increase in the position, influence 
and circulation of THe INDEPENDENT. 
We realize how largely this is due to our 
loyal friends, who have always been glad 
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to say a good word for us and to help us. 
Tue INDEPENDENT is not published 
merely to amuse. It takes a positive 
stand on the questions of the day, and 
we cannot expect to have all our sub- 
scribers agree with us at all times. We 
merely hope that our policy and ‘aims 
have your approval, and that you will 
give us the same loyal support in the 
future that you have in the past. 
rd 
Picking the Pictures 


Tuts is how it was done. The sanc- 
tum sanctorum of THE INDEPENDENT Is 
the largest of all the editorial rooms. 
Only visitors of unusual penetration 
reach it; all others are stopped in some 
one of the five offices leading to it, It is 
ordinarily empty, being reserved for the 
weekly conference, when the editors, 
with a solemnity due to their thoro 
realization of the responsibility and im- 
portance of their positions, meet to de- 
cide where they shall insert the lever by 
which they move the world. From the 
walls of the room sixty years look down 
upon them. They are covered with por- 
traits of former editors and distin- 
guished contributors, maps and illustra- 
tions of special numbers, frames of auto- 
graphs and big pictures that used to be 
used as premiums. When one of the 
younger members of the staff is about to 
propose some rash policy he catches a 
glance from one of his revered prede- 
cessors on the wall that makes him hesi- 
tate and reconsider. Then when the 
conference grows dull, as at times it 
does, one may look at the steel engrav- 
ing of Lincoln and his Cabinet or the 
group of American authors and author- 
esses—they had authoresses in_ those 
days—and may speculate on how many 
new subscribers THe INDEPENDENT 
would gain in 1910 if it offered a 24 x 36 
inch picture of Taft and his Cabinet, or 
of Robert W. Chambers, Thomas Law- 
son and Winston Churchill, seated at a 
table conversing with Mrs. Wharton and 
Miss Frances Little, while their distin- 
guished contemporaries stand around 
them, and Shakespeare, Dante and 
Goethe look on from above. 

But what we were about to say when 
we ran off into reminiscence was that 
this room, with whose solemnity and im- 
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portance we hope the reader is now suffi- 
ciently impressed, was a month ago the 
scene of great excitement and confusion. 
The long oak table, about which so many 
weighty questions—but we were not go- 
ing into that any more—was covered 
with photographs, all taken out of their 
envelopes and marked upon the-back, so 
that a reasonable proportion might get 
safely back to their senders, and thoroly 
shuffled according to Hoyle, so that the 
judges could not tell photographer, par- 
ents or locality. It was like inspecting 
an orphan asylum. 

Three of the editors were working 
over the photographs, not to mention 
various unofficial and voluntary advisers 
who came in to see them. For all pic- 
tures of children are attractive, whether 
the children themselves are likable or 
not, and here were all kinds, laughing 
and crying, demure and mischievous, at 
work and at play, in all sorts of attitudes 
and either end up, of all ages from less 
than one to over seventy. 

It was a hard job to reduce the num- 
ber to sixteen pages full. First, all of 
the ineligibles were thrown out, the chil- 
dren who were too obviously aware of 
the fact that they were having their pic- 
tures taken, and the photographs that 
were too flat, fuzzy or foggy to be repro- 
duced in half tone. Then they were 
sorted according to subjects to insure a 
variety, and the best ones picked out 
over and over again, a continually dimin- 
ishing pile, altho sometimes an insistent 
judge would surreptitiously reinsert into 
the pile a picture which his colleagues 
had rejected, contrary to his protesta- 
tions. It was curious how attached we 
got to particular children and how badly 
we felt when they had to be sent home. 
Then, after the set had finally been de- 
cided upon, it was found, on turning 
over the photographs, that we had un- 
wittingly selected several pictures by the 
same photographer. But there was no 
help for that, for we had agreed not to 
consider the photographer. Perhaps next 
year we shall limit the number accepted 
from any one person. 

But the important thing—how well 
the task of selecting was done—must be 
left for our readers. We are confident 
that they will approve of our choice—be- 
cause they did not see those we rejected. 





Compromise by Submission 


Ir was in a suit for divorce in Kansas 
fifty years ago that the husband gave 
testimony as follows: “We quarreled 
about sheets. She wanted linen sheets 
and I wanted cotton; and we compro- 
mised on cotton.” Such is the com- 
promise which the arbitrators present to 
the Georgia Railroad at the demand of 
the white firemen. The number of negro 
firemen is to be reduced till it does not 
exceed 25 per cent. The first place is 
always to be given to a white man, no 
matter which is the more faithful and 
efficient. The white man shall always be 
the senior and be preferred in assigning 
a job. 

We are not inclined to blame the 
United States Government severely for 
its slowness in the matter. It takes some 
time to get ready to act, and the Georgia 
authorities avoided the difficulty by send- 
ing out mail trains with no passengers. 
We must presume that if the mails had 
still been stopped, President Taft would 
have acted as vigorously as did Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the Chicago strike. 
That was understood and expected. But 
we cannot exculpate Governor Hoke 
Smith. He utterly refused to protect 
the Georgia Railroad and thus forced 
the submission. He got his election on 
the cry of danger of negro supremacy, 
and had to carry out his infamous policy 
of injustice. 

Possibly the wrong of this settlement 
is the escape from a greater and more 
extensive wrong. Negroes have been 
employed from the beginning as firemen, 
but without the privilege of promotion 
as engineers. It is a laborer’s job, re- 
quiring simple, faithful manual labor. 
Now the white men want it all, and were 
this demand made the basis of a con- 
tract, it is likely that the trouble would 
spread to all the railroads in the South. 

We have been told that the South is 
the paradise of the negro; that there the 
people welcome the negro to all sorts of 
labor, as mechanics as well as scavengers 
and porters. But here was the attempt 
to forbid just this ordinary humble sort 
of service. It represents the ill will to 
the aspirations of the negro felt by the 
lower class of white men. The trouble 
has been fomented among the country 
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poor whites along the lines of the rail- 
road. It is they that have dragged the 
black firemen otf the engines and beaten 
them. They would drive the negro back 
to the soil. 

Well, let them try it. Even their suc- 
cess would be the greater failure. Those 
that own the soil in the end own the 
country. If the whites go to the cities 
and the blacks to the country, in the end 
the latter will get the better of it. It is 
the whites that are crowded out of the 
country, and in the end the successful 
and wealthier blacks will go to the cities 
also. The great black belts will have 
their mechanics, their merchants, their 
bankers, their men of property and cul- 
ture, and they will find their level, no 
matter how high. We have had this week 
an important conference in this city 
at which Professor Wilder, of Cornell, 
and other anatomists and anthropolo- 
gists have shown most clearly that there 
is no skull or brain structure by which 
we can tell a white man from a negro, 
and this is the present conclusion of sci- 
ence. Every race has its medium men 
and its great men, and no class prejudice 
can permanently shut out a race from its 
opportunity. But even now, a great 
hope for the negro in the South is the 
growing sense of justice among the 
whites. The general condemnation of 
the Georgia Railroad strike by the 
Southern press is a most encouraging 
symptom of a better public sentiment de- 
manding a fair chance for all men. 


2s 
Combinations and Tariffs 


In a public address at Cincinnati in 
September last Mr. Taft said that the 
rates of the Dingley tariff had become 
generally excessive because conditions 
had changed since they were made, 
twelve years ago. The “index number” 
of a leading commercial journal—a 
number ascertained for each month by a 
careful averaging of the prices of 
groups of commodities in general use— 
shows that the increase in the cost of 
living since the Dingley tariff was enact- 
ed has been 37 per cent. This increase 
has not been due to any one cause, but 
among the causes—and not the least of 
them—has been the progressive elimina- 
tion of competition by the growth of 
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combinations in industries protected by 
tariff duties. Those who look back over 
the commercial and industrial record of 
the last twelve years must realize that 
the combination movement has been con- 
tinuous, and that by its effect upon prices 
it has increased the cost of living., Mr. 
Taft may have had this in mind when he 
spoke of the changed conditions. 

In many cases, combination of pro- 
tected manufacturers defeats what was 
formerly regarded as one purpose of a 
protective duty (so far as industries al- 
ready in existence are concerned), name- 
ly, to stimulate competition in the pro- 
tected home market, with a resulting re- 
duction of prices that will eventually 
permit a reduction of the duty, or the 
removal of it. For those who combine 
do not, as a rule, intend to reduce prices, 
but aim to maintain or increase them 
under the shelter of the tariff wall. Ac- 
quiring the power to increase them safe- 
ly, they do not resist the temptation to 
do so. As is well known, prices may be 
controlled even if the combination does 
not include all the producers in an in- 
dustry. Having taken advantage of a 
tariff rate in this way, the combination, 
either alone or with its allies, not only 
strives to preserve the rate, but also, 
when oppotrunity offers,.seeks to make 
it higher. And to this work it brings 
the force of a great aggregation of capi- 
tal. The effect may be seen occasionally 
now in the pending revision of the tariff. 

Of course, the revisers should have 
taken into account the abuse of existing 
rates by combinations. There should 
have been a careful and honest inquiry 
to ascertain to what extent prices have 
been increased by combination. Such’an 
inquiry should have been made in the in- 
terest of the people, and the revision in 
certain schedules should have been 
shaped by the results of it. But the 
pending bill exhibits, as a rule, no 
changes due to considerations or infor- 
mation of this kind. Duties that have 
been abused by destroyers of competition 
have been retained. In some instances 
they have been made higher, simply be- 
cause the addition has been sought by the 
beneficiaries of the existing rates. 

The revisers have also refused to be 
moved by the abundant evidence that 
protected combinations have been selling 
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their products abroad at prices much 
lower than those which they have exact- 
ed at home from the people who gave 
them protection. There is no end of this 
evidence, and much of it is to be found 
in the admissions of the producers them- 
selves. Surely it should have raised in 
the minds of the revisers the question 
whether justice and common decency did 
not require a reduction of the rates 
which enable these producers to practice 
such discrimination. 

If there were a competent, permanent 
tariff commission, its duty would be to 
ascertain the effect of combination upon 
the prices of protected goods. Congress 
could not then avoid the official evidence 
of the abuse of protection. Having the 
information which such a commission 
would furnish, it could not defend it- 
self before the people if it should per- 
sist in legislating against their interests 
and for the benefit of those who have 
combined to take unjust advantage of 
their favors. 


ot 
Schooling in the Public Schools 


Mr. Patrick O’SHAUGHNESSEY, de- 
scribing himself as“property owner,” has 
been writing letters to a New York news- 
paper with intent to knock “municipal 
ownership,” with one terrific argument, 
out of the ring of debate. The pa- 
rochial schools, he says, maintained by 
the Roman Catholic Church, are con- 
ducted for about 25 per cent. of the cost 
of carrying on the public schools, and 
give a better secular education. And 
what is the explanation of so wonderful 
an achievement. “It is simply a case of 
municipal ownership,” says Mr. 
O’Shaughnessey. But a skeptic retorts: 
“The explanation is it you want? Well, 
then, the explanation is,—they don’t!” 

Thus do great intellects differ in mo- 
mentous subjects.. We shall not venture 
to decide whether Mr. O’Shaughnessey 
or his laconic adversary has the better 
case. We report their altercation only 
for the purpose of remarking that no 
harm could happen to the American peo- 
ple if both the public and the parochial 
schools imparted a better “schooling” 
than they offer for the money that they 
cost, 


To tell the plain truth about it, there 
is something mysterious and disconcert- 
ing about the ratio of educational cost 
and fuss to sifted net intelligence ground 
out by the American educational ma- 
chine. At whatever point one observes 
this machine, it seems to be “going 
some.” It looks and buzzes like a dyna- 
mo. Spend a morning in any public 
school class room, and you go away with 
the feeling that children, teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents are energetic, 
keen, clever and up-to-date, Attend a 
convention of teachers, or even of “edu- 
cators,” and you experience all sorts of 
thrills. Intelligence bubbles like cham- 
pagne, and “convictions” walk about on 
their own legs. And yet, when you have 
occasion to sample the product of all this 
well-directed and whizzing activity, you 
are aghast. Inability to converse in ac- 
curate sentences; inability to write fe- 
licitously ; inability to keep the run of 
geographical relations that are alluded to 
in the news columns of the daily paper; 
inability to add and to multiply; ignor- 
ance of all history, European and Ameri- 
can,—these are the facts that you en- 
counter when you take the “educated 
boy” into your office or start the college 
graduate at work upon his dissertation 
for the doctor’s degree. 

Do these facts afford us a partial ex- 
planation of the disquieting state of af- 
fairs which Professor Sumner writes 
about in his recent magazine article 
on the persistence of credulity? It is 
Professor Sumner’s belief that a recur- 
rence of the horrible witchcraft delusion 
is entirely within the range of possibility. 
Millions of human beings in this land of 
reputed enlightenment are at this moment 
less enlightened than the townspeople of 
Salem were in the last half of the 
seventeenth century. The results of the 
nineteenth century, science and scholar- 
ship have made not the slightest impres- 
sion upon their minds. There is no ism 
so vulgar, no “cure” or “therapy” so asi- 
nine that they will not run after it in 
herds. They are mob-minded, needing 
but slight provocation to pass instant 
judgment upon any accused wretch, 
without asking for evidence, and to exe- 
cute him on the spot by lynch law. 
What more do we need, by way of essen- 
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tial ingredients for a new witchcraft de- 
lusion, or something else quite as dread- 
ful? 

Yet these millions of uninformed 
half-superstitious, credulous beings, have 
nearly all of them been “educated!” 
They have been taught not only “the 
three Rs,” but also history, “civics,” 
“physiology and hygiene,” and “ologies” 
enough to stock a university. 

What is wrong? We suspect that the 
most fundamental thing in our educa- 
tional methods is wrong. We suspect 
that after six to ten thousand years, 
more or less, of alleged progress, 999 
school children in every thousand are 
still permitted, nay, encouraged, to be- 
lieve that an alleged fact is so because 
the teacher or the text-book says that it 
is so, instead of being required to show 
to the teacher’s satisfaction by a simple 
process of explanation or demonstration 
that it is so, or that it is not so, or that, 
at the present time it is NOT PROVEN. 

Not all the new-fangled ‘‘methodolo- 
gies” or systems of “pedagogy” which 
the mind of the “educator” can conceive 
of will or can save the American people 
from ignorance and superstition until we 
have a radical reform in this fundamental 
particular. 

We should rejoice to see the evidence 
that one American teacher in fifty to- 
day ever awakens in the minds of his 
pupils the slightest perception of the 
difference between believing a thing and 
knowing it. 

ed 
Extension of Civil Pensions 


GOVERNOR Draper, of Massachusetts, 
signed, on the 24th, the Boston & Maine 
pension bill, which is a very important 
step as supplementing the Massachusetts 
savings bank insurance and pension sys- 
tem, and developing an American system 
of pensions and working men’s insur- 
ance. The bill has these important fea- 
tures: 

1. The system is co-operative in con- 
tributions. The pensions to be provided 
will be supplied by equal contributions 
from employer and employees, subject 
only to the clause that the employer will 
make up any deficiency so that the mini- 
mum annual payment shall be not less 
than $200. To meet the hardships inci- 
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dent to those already advanced in years 
and service, the company undertakes to 
make an additional contribution, the 
amount of which is being left-to its dis- 
cretion. With a view to encouraging a 
reasonably large old age income, provi- 
sion is made by which regular pensions 
may be supplemented by annuities to be 
purchased by the men voluntarily thru 
current contributions from income. 

2. The system is co-operative in man- 
agement. The rules governing the sys- 
tem are to be made by the board of trus- 
tees in which the railroad and the em- 
ployees have equal representation. 

3. The system is co-operative also in 
this: That its establishment depends 
upon its being adopted by vote of both 
the railroad and the employees, a vote of 
two-thirds of the employees voting there- 
on being required for its adoption. 

4. The system creates legal rights. 
A great defect in systems established by 
railroads and other large corporations 
has been that they create a body of de- 
pendents, and in many instances that 
doubtless was the main purpose. Under 
such systems the pension not being a 
right, proves often to have been delusive, 
and perhaps more frequently is used to 
limit the freedom of the worker. Under 
the Boston & Maine bill the employee 
acquires a legal right to the pension. If 
he ceases to be an employee of the com- 
pany, he loses the pension proper, but he 
has paid to him an amount equal to at 
least the amount of his contributions. 

5. The “elective obligatory” clause is 
an entirely new feature in pension legis- 
lation. Under this clause the system, 
when established by the vote of the rail- 
road and of the employees, becomes oblig- 
atory upon all persons thereafter enter- 
ing the employ of the railroad, and upon 
all persons in the employ of the railroad 
at the time the system was established, 
except such persons who both voted 
against the adoption of the system, and 
recorded within three months thereafter 
their objections thereto. By virtue of this 
provision it is expected that the system 
will become operative, upon its establish- 
ment, upon practically all the 27,000 em- 
ployees of the system, and that thereafter 
the contributions to the fund will be- 
come practically automatic thru the de- 
ductions from wages. By this means are 
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secured obligatory contributions by 
democratic methods. 

6. The pension funds are exempt 
from taxation, and the right to the pen- 
sion is made an inalienable right. It in- 
volves prohibition of loss of the bare 
means of subsistence either thru legal 
processes or voluntary act, just as much 
as loss of liberty thru selling oneself into 
servitude. 

7. The supervision of the pension sys- 
tem is placed under the same State su- 
pervision as applies to ordinary insurance 
or savings bank insurance and pension 
system. In the case of this railroad pro- 
vision is made under Government super- 
vision for a separate savings institution, 
carefully guarded even to the point of 
having both the Insurance Commissioner 
and the State Actuary join in supervision 
with a view to securing the greatest pos- 
sible safety. 

This bill was enacted upon petition of 
the employees of the railroad, but had 
thruout the sympathetic co-operation of 
the railroad officials, which was rather an 
extraordinary example of enlightened ac- 
tion on the part of a great corporation. 

This act is an important step, for we 
believe Massachusetts will follow it with 
an extension of the co-operative system 
to cover accident insurance and invalid- 
ity insurance, and will develop out of this 
bill a general law under which other pub- 
lic service and private corporations may 
put into operation a co-operative old age 
pension system. 


Loisy’s Opening Lecture . 


On the first Monday of May, the new 
professor of the history of religions 
faced an audience which filled the larg- 
est hall of the College de France. Its 
administrator, or president as we would 
say, Lavasseur, aged eighty years, with 
some seventeen or eighteen professors— 
about one-half the © staff—accompanied 
the ex-priest to the rostrum and sat be- 
hind him. The applause of the three 
hundred and more present, which lasted 
several minutes, was enthusiastic and sin- 
cere. 

Dressed as a layman with a full gray 
beard, Loisy began in a modest voice, 
which became stronger as he went on. 
Always a slow, decisive speaker, he was 





very impressive as he read the already 
printed lecture. In opening up he ig- 
nored his own past; not a word about 
himself or his trials. He paid warm 
eulogies to. Albert Reville, who founded 
the chair in 1880 and was its first occu- 
pant, as also to his son, Jean, its second 
holder. His words were more than 
eulogistic, for Loisy gave a résumé of 
their writings. He first compared the 
elder Reville’s “Jesus of Nazareth” with 
Renan’s “Life of Jesus; and next he past 
to the writings of Jean Reville, laying 
stress upon “Religion in Rome Under 
Severus” and “The Origins of the Epis- 
copate.” In the latter work Jean Reville 
faced the problem of how Christianity 
developed during the first centuries, and 
Loisy quoted Reville’s own words: 

“The analysis and synthesis of all the relig- 
ious factors, which in the Roman Empire led 
up to the forming of the religious mentality 
and body of doctrine and institutions whence 
our Western world drew its nourishment up 
to the dawn of science in modern times; prim- 
tive Semitic religions, Egyptian, Assyro-Chal- 
daic, Israel’s religion, Judaism, Mazdeism, 
Greek, Greek religious philosophy, Syrian and 
Phrygian, Gnosticism, evolutionary and dual— 
all helped to religious syncretism in the Roman 
Empire and in rebounding to the formation of 
the Christian religion in the Roman Empire.” 

Loisy also made his own a declaration 
of Jean Reville’s, that it is in the human 
soul that we must seek the ultimate and 
sound explanation of religious phenom- 
ena; in the imagination; in the heart; in 
reason; in conscience; in instinct; in the 
passions. 

Coming to his own course Loisy de- 
clared that he was not appointed to con- 
tinue much less to surpass the courses of 
his predecessors, but that he would fol- 
low his own personal program, more or 
less different from theirs. He would try 
to render justice to humanity, which for 
ages upon ages had put its chief interest 
in religion, which he could not look upon 
as a chimera. Nor would he pick out 
the faults of the various religions nor re- 
gard them as a succession of absurd and 
incoherent dreams. The study of com- 
parative mythologies can be at best only 
a phase in the history of religions. This 
phase he will not pass by but he hopes to 
probe deeper. 

“Mythol and theology are rather products 
of religion t religion itself.” 


Turning next to the results achieved 
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by anthropology and the study of folk- 
lore, Loisy considered totemism as a call 
to further study of the cults of antiquity. 
Next he paid his respects to the young 
French School of Sociology, whose lead- 
er, Durkheim, holds that God is society 
idealized. Loisy agreed as to the need 
of studying the social side of religious 
phenomena, but insisted that the individ- 
ual must not be overlooked. The indi- 
vidual acts upon society, which in its turn 
reacts upon him. He warned this young 
school against the danger of creating a 
scholasticism of religion rather than its 
science. 

“The elements of religion are not very many. 
They are found for the most part in the vari- 
ous religious cults. Their forms, diverse and 
successive, are, strictly speaking, the matter of 
the history of religions. To grasp their 
sources, their growth, their mutual bond is the 
work of the historian.” 

Loisy’s closing words are priceless: 

“We have no other aim but that of Truth..” 

A long round of applause followed. 
The attention of the audience, among 
whom were about thirty women, was re- 
markable, when we recall that they sat on 
backless, narrow benches in no wise com- 
fortable. Outside before and after the 
lecture crowds gathered. Many of them 
too late to secure admission, more 
friends, others foes, others again curious 
folk. The police kept all, even women 
and priests, on the move. There was no 
riot; an unfortunate individual in the 
lecture room cried out in derision, but 
after a good caning he was hustled out. 
The League of Republican Youth had 
put up posters calling on students to de- 
fend Loisy, while the Camelots du Roi 
and the Union of Catholic Youth had 
covered the walls with another, declaring 
that they would not interfere. No doubt 
the action of the Archbishop of Paris, in 
forbidding, under pain of sin but without 
any censure, Catholics from attending 
the course, tended toward peace. Loisy 
is now fully een ie 


Municipal Control of Bakeries 


THE contest between the Chicago 
Health Department and hundreds of 
bakeries in that city on the ground that 
they do not comply with the Bakeshop 
Ordinance of 1907 brings sharply to the 
front the need for the stricter supervision 
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and control of bakeries, and also adds 
interest to the social experiment of muni- 
cipal bakeries in Catania, Sicily. 

In Chicago, Chief Sanitary Inspector 
Ball precipitated the fight by serving 
notice on the bakers that they must close 
their bakeries or remove them from base- 
ments.. These were served on some of 
the largest hotels and restaurants in the 
downtown district and to bakeries in all 
parts of the city. Out of 480 listed by 
the Health Department 300 already have 
received the notices. It is estimated that 
half the bakeries in the city will retire 
from business if the ordinance is rigidly 
enforced. Health Department officials 
declare that enforcement of the ordin- 
ance requiring clean bakeries will have as 
far-reaching effects as the one requiring 
pasteurization of milk, but that even a 
more bitter fight will be necessary on the 
part of the city in order to secure its en- 
forcement. Every person in Chicago, 
from the busy patron of the downtown 
hotel or café to the modest householder, 
who purchases an occasional cake from 
the neighborhood bakery, will be affected 
by the enforcement of the ordinance. The 
bakery men maintain that the first effect 
to be noticed by the public will be an in- 
crease in food prices similar to the in- 
crease in milk prices which has accom- 
panied the Health Department’s enforce- 
ment of its clean milk ordinance. This 
attitude was to have been expected and 
even if the predicted result follows the 
people ought to be willing to pay the 
price. 

A dispatch from Catania, Sicily, a 
town of 150,000, quotes Baron Dr. 
Felice, the Mayor of the city (a noble- 
man, Socialist, and member of Parlia- 
ment, and a pioneer advocate of the pub- 
lic ownership of bakeries), as saying: 

“Municipal breadmaking is a success. I be- 
gan by issuing an order, reducing the price of 
bread from 37 and 30 centesimi to 32 and 25 
centesimi, but that was not a socialist measure, 
for in Italy it is the mayor’s duty to fix a 
maximum rate for bread, which bakers durst 
not exceed. However, the bakers raised a 
rumpus, claiming that I was ruining them, and 
as at the same time they had some trouble 
with their men, they decided on locking out 
their hands and attempting to make the com- 
munity go hungry. e bosses’ ultimatum, 
‘lockout and hunger,’ reached me October 17th 
at noon, and by 6 o’clock that evening I had 
‘persuaded’ them to rent their plants to the 
city. At 8 o’clock I had engaged every baker’s 
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assistant, apprentice and breadseller in town, 
and all were ready to commence work, wi 
the city for boss, when I received word that 
the bosses had trapped me, or had tried to 
do so, at least, 

“During several weeks preceding the Octo- 
ber troubles they had kept their stock of fuel 
purposely low, while just previous to turn- 
ing the bakeries over to the city they man- 
aged to spirit away every stick of wood on 
hand. I sent to the yards. They were 
empty, several unknown capitalists having 
bought out the entire supply and shipped it 
out of town. I commanded the plants and 
men, but had not the wherewithal to work 
them. 

“The situation perplexed me for a moment 
only. Necessity being the supreme law, I 
sent out bailiffs to confiscate for public use all 
wood coming from Etna forests. By 10 
o'clock p. m. we had enough to go on with, 
and on October 18th our citizens ate munici- 
pal bread for breakfast.” 


The city sells the bakers’. 37 centesimi 
loaf for 30 centesmi and the 30 centesimi 
loaf for 20 centesimi. While under the 
bakers’ rule the smallest bread obtainable 
cost 5 centesimi, the city sells the same 
for 2. But perhaps the main advantage 


from the economic point of view is this: 
The city allows no sort of adulteration; 
it sells pure wheat bread only, while the 


bakers imported 300 tons of maize and 
chestnut flour every month to mix with 
the wheat. 

Baron Dr. Felice says that the work- 
ingmen’s question has also been solved. 
The municipal bakeries, from the start, 
could get along with fewer hands than 
the bosses, but the city retained all em- 
ployed, at monthly wages, at the same 
time endeavoring to find work elsewhere 
for those not needed. In this it gradual- 
ly succeeded. And today he avers all are 
satisfied—the working bakers, the pub- 
lic, particularly the poor, and last, but 
not least, the bosses, who enjoy a com- 
fortable income without troubling about 
the price of raw materials, wages, union- 
ism, etc. 

Ot 


The ninetieth birthday 
Julia Ward Howe of Julia Ward Howe 

was celebrated in Bos- 
ton, May 27th, and she was quite able to 
take part in the festivities planned by her 
relatives and friends. Mrs. Howe ap- 
pears as a lingering and honored repre- 
sentative of a far distant past. It is not 
simply that she was the author of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” now al- 
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most half a century ago, but that her hus- 
band took part in the Greek revolution 
and was the founder more than seventy- 
five years ago of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, which is now the parent to 
nearly fifty similar institutions thruout 
the country. She maintains her intellec- 
tual vigor and during the past year has 
made several public appearances, preach- 
ing sermons from the pulpit of the 
Church of the Disciples, pleading for in- 
ternational peace, in behalf of suffrage 
for women, and last of all, for the free- 
dom of the Russian serfs. She is the 
only relic of the period when Boston pos- 
sessed the title of being the center of 
American culture and thought itself the 
Hub of the Universe. Of the older liter- 
ary circle the one next succeeding her is 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
We sincerely hope that she will live to 
round out her century and be visited by 
many who will make pilgrimages to do 
her honor. 


a 


After millions for other 
philanthropic purposes 
a gift of $25,000 could 
not have been more properly applied by 
Mrs. Russell Sage than that which has 
restored as nearly as possible the Gov- 
ernor’s Room in our beautiful City Hall 
to its original condition. In the center 
is Washington’s mahogany writing desk. 
The cornices, door heads, mantels and 
chandelier are all new, designed after old 
pictures and drawings. The bogus win- 
dows have been cut thru admitting light. 
The colors and hangings are simple and 
beautiful, after the early Colonial style. 
When the National Government was es- 
tablished in New York in the old City 
Hall, then called Federal Hall, the city 
spent a large sum rearranging it for the 
Federal Government; and when the new 
City Hall was built, most of the furnish- 
ings were brought over from Federal 
Hall. The present reconstruction has 
been under the supervision of the Art 
Commission of the City of New York, 
the president of which is Robert W. De- 
Forest. The ten portraits by Trumbull 
have been grouped in the central room 
while the other historical portraits that 
have been associated with the room hang 
in the east and west rooms of the suite. 


The Governor’s 
Room 
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The identification of Trumbull as the 
artist of some of the ten portraits had 
been lost, and they had been ascribed to 
a restorer until the identification of 
Trumbull as artist was made at the 
time of the Centennial of the First Con- 
gress by a member of THE INDEPENDENT 
staff. 

Js 

What have the na- 
tions done in the case 
of the horrible mas- 
sacres in Asiatic Turkey? They have 
shivered, have sent gunboats to the 
coast, asked permission to land, been 
refused, and then have—taken up a 
collection. Is that enough? Cer- 
tainly it is not. The nations fail to 
do more simply because of international 
jealousies. Each fears that another will 
get an advantage by its presence. It isa 
pity that we cannot have a central Hague 
headquarters of the nations from which, 
in any such sudden emergency, orders 
could go forth to this or that nation that 
might be at hand to land a force and stop 
the disorder. We do not say that this is 
possible, but something of the sort is de- 
sirable. To be sure a.sudden and brief 
outbreak cannot thus be quelled, if it 
occur in the interior, as in the case of the 
massacre of Armenians some years ago. 
But these last massacres were at Adana 
and thereabouts. Adana is less than fifty 
miles from the port of Mersina by rail- 
road, and Tarsus is half way between 
them. It is no more than a day’s sailing 
from the neighboring island of Cyprus, 
where British vessels of war must be al- 
ways present, and other naval forces, 
French and Italian, must be near by. In 
the present case the Young Turk military 
force was busy and could do nothing for 
two weeks, with all its good will. It is 
a pity that a1 international executive 
could not have sent soldiers speedily, and 
given protection, at least sufficient to re- 
lieve the fear of the recurrence of mas- 
sacres. It is a fine thing now to take a 
collection when all the killing has been 
done, and the girls carried off and dis- 
tributed to the harems as slaves, but 
present protection, punishment and pre- 
vention would seem to be the duty of the 
nations. We are glad that at last we 
have a war vessel at Mersina. 


Not Enough to 
Take a Collection 
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The Presbyterian Synod 
of England chose John 
Campbell Gibson, D. D., 
of Swatow, China. There is a lesson at 
hand in his address: 


“We have long lamented our divisions, and 
now are beginning to be ashamed of them. 
The churches planted across the seas have been 
won not by watchwords of division. In the 
days of the great persecution in China_nine 
years ago, when the Boxers tested the Chris- 
tians there, they did not test them by the West- 
minster Confession, nor the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, nor the Twenty-four, nor by the Sermons 
of Wesley. They chose a more universal and 
searching test. Drawing a rude cross upon the 
ground, they called on their prisoners to tram- 
ple it under foot, offering life and freedom to 
those who did so, and death to those 
that refused. In that hour some fell from 
a scarcely grasped faith, but many thou- 
sands could not bring themselves to put a con- 
temptuous foot on the rudest symbol of the 
holy passion of their Redeemer, and they died 
unflinching, not as Anglicans, Wesleyans or 
Presbyterians, but as Christians, members of 
the one Body, holding the one faith, inspired 
by a one Spirit, and so they gained the crown 
of life.” 


The creeds, said Dr. Gibson, have become 
symbols of division rather than of union ; 
they no longer express the living mind of 
the Church; and their length and their 


A Missionary 
on Union 


analysis consign them to the theologians. 
so that they are unknown to the mem- 


bers. For unity there must be no claim 
to a superior position, no attempt at bar- 
gain making, recognition of common bap- 
tism, and interchange of membership and 
service. 
Js 

Haeckel and The retirement of Prof. 
Anti-Haeckel Ernst Haeckel, at the age 

of seventy-five, from his 
chair of zodlogy in Jena, has been 
the occasion of a bitter contro- 
versy on the scientific merits and de- 
merits of this most pronounced advocate 
of evolution in Germany and the alter 
ego of Darwin. Dr. A. Brass, a leader 
in the Kepler Bund, the new organization 
of scientists in the Fatherland that seek 
to harmonize scientific research with the 
teachings of the Scriptures, has made a 
sharp attack on Haeckel, accusing him 
of having altered pictures of animals and 
remains in the interest of his hypothesis. 
Haeckel finally replied that he had made 
changes also in the drawings of other 
savants, but none of any importance. All 











Germany has taken sides in the matter. 
Forty-six leading representatives of nat- 
ural science, including many professors 
in the universities, united in a declaration 
of confidence in the scientific demonstra- 
tion of evolution as voiced by Haeckel, 
but acknowledged that they did not en- 
tirely approve of his methods and man- 
ners. Now a counter declaration has ap- 
peared signed by thirty-seven university 
professors, directors of scientific insti- 
tutes, etc., in which they declare that 
Haeckel is perfectly unreliable as a sa- 
vant and that his methods are false thru- 
out. The controversy has assumed na- 
tional proportions because Haeckel is also 
the father of the monistic movement, 
which has gone to work and is ex-pro- 
fesso undertaking to substitute its re- 
ligious creed for that of Christianity. 
Monistic religious communions have 
been established particularly in the larger 
cities and chiefly with the Social Demo- 
crats as adherents. All Germany is now 
divided into a Haeckel and an anti- 
Haeckel camp. 


The Duc d’Aumale 

“ ye ve the was the son of Louis 
uc dAumale Philippe, King of the 
French from 1830 to 1848. He was the 
most liberal and least unpopular of the 
French Bourbons, for he stood by the 
Tri-Couleur and accepted the principles 
of 1789 as well as the constitutional revo- 
lution of 1830, which made his father 
King. Altho a Lieutenant-General of the 
Army of France, he had to go twice into 
exile along with the other members of 
his family. In 1897 he died and left all 
his papers to nine legatees, of whom but 
four now are alive. They are: MM. 
George Picot, perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences ; Dareste, member of the same; 
Limbourg, counsel at the Court of Ap- 
peals, Paris; Laugel, administrator of 
the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Railway. 
These four gentlemen offered the 
Aumale papers to the Institute of France, 
which accepted them subject to stipulated 
conditions and placed them in the Condé 
Museum, Chantilly, near Paris. There 
are not less than 20,000 papers, compris- 
ing correspondence of the royal family, 
correspondence with foreign rulers and 
princes, general correspondence, notes, 
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military documents of the Duke, letters 
and memoirs of his second exile, 1886- 
1889. The conditions are: The papers 
will remain sealed for twenty years, dat- 
ing from April 21st, 1909, when the In- 
stitute accepted them. The papers, how- 
ever, of Queen Marie Amelie, Consort of 
Louis Philippe, must not be opened for 
thirty years. No doubt this great mass 
of documents will throw much light on 
the story of France during the closing 
half of the nineteenth century, and future 
historians will find in them fresh details 
of the struggles for the Third Republic, 
of Boulangerism, and of the inner rela- 
tions of European royalty. 


We stated, on what we thought good 
authority, that the poet Swinburne had 
many years ago joined the Catholic 
Church. Certain readers doubted it, and 
the fact that the biographies do not speak 
of it, and that he was buried by a Church 
of England clergyman made the state- 
ment questionable. But The Western 
Watchman adds the following which we 
give with all reserve: 

“Because he would not recall from publica- 
tion his prurient productions he was denied 
the Sacraments after his conversion; and for 
that reason he could not receive the last Sa- 
craments at his death, and not being able to 
obtain Catholic burial he wanted no religious 
ceremony at his funeral.” 

& 

A blustering, fighting Senator is a dis- 
grace not only to his own State, but to 
the country. Senator Bailey’s assault on 
a newspaper correspondent the other day 
is not his first offense of the sort. He 
made ‘a similar assault once on Senator 
Beveridge. His viciousness appeared in 
the speech he made in Austin, Tex., on 
the occasion of his re-election, when he 
vowed persistent enmity to those who 
had opposed him, and laid it as an obli- 
gation on his children. Unfortunately, 
he cannot be expelled by the Senate, but 
Texas ought to ask his resignation. 

& 

Those of our readers who wotild like 
an actual photograph, for framing or 
permanent preservation, of any of the 
children’s pictures printed in tint in this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT, can procure 
them of our Art Department for $1 each. 
They will be mounted on cardboard, and 
be 5 by 8 inches in size. 




















Steel Trade and Securities 


THE most striking evidence of im- 
provement continues to be furnished by 
the iron and steel industry, and it de- 
serves much consideration because this 
industry is justly regarded as a kind of 
trade barometer. It is announced that 
the Carnegie Steel Company has booked 
more orders (those for rails excepted) in 
the last three months than in the entire 
year 1908. The only idle mill at the 
Homestead works was put in operation 
last week, and the men were allowed no 
holiday on Monday. Of the Corpora- 
tion’s blast furnace capacity, 744 per cent. 
is now in use, and this is soon to be in- 
creased to 80 per cent. The Harriman 
roads have given to the Baldwin works 
an order for 105 locomotives. At the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s plant the de- 
partments are running to nearly their full 
capacity. Orders for structural steel (in 
the entire industry) during the first five 
months of 1909 are reported to have ex- 
ceeded those of any corresponding five 
months in the past. 

In the securities market the effect of 
all this has been quite noticeable. Last 
week, the price of United States Steel 
common advanced 4 points, closing at the 
top, 64%, which is a new high record. 
Transactions were 456,600 shares, or a 
little more than one-quarter of what was 
done in the entire list. There were more 
moderate advances for the shares of sev- 
eral of the independent steel companies. 
The record shows, however, that since 
the latter part of February large addi- 
tions ave been made to the prices of 
these shares, both common and preferred. 
Reports of an impending consolidation of 
five or six of the independent companies 
have been current, and some thought last 
week that the incorporation of the Im- 
perial Steel Company, in Delaware, with 
a capital that can be increased to $750,- 
000,000, was related to such a project. 
But two or three of the companies pub- 
lished denials. The high price of United 
States Steel common was puzzling to the 
cautious investor. At 64% the stock pays 
barely 3 per cent., and those who are fa- 
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miliar with the history and the financial 
reports of the company are not inclined 
to expect an increase of dividend in the 
near future. ~ 


....lhe Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railroad Coinpany, in Governor Har- 
mon’s hands as receiver since 1905, is to 
be reorganized under a plan which pro- 
vides for the eventual acquisition of the 
road by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


..-.Contracts were closed last week 
for $500,000 worth of machinery to be 
used in enlarging the works of the Al- 
goma Steel Company, on the Canadian 
side at Sault Ste. Marie. Philadelphia 
and London capital is interested there. 


....Plans were made last winter for a 
consolidation of about sixty fertilizer 
plants in this country, with the addition 
of certain interests abroad, but the proj- 
ect is said to have been abandoned last 
week, owing to the refusal of some of 
the companies to accept the- terms pro- 
posed by the bankers whose aid had been 
sought. a 


New Home of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company 


THE Knickerbocker Trust Company 
moved last week to its new building at 
the corner of Broadway and Exchange 
Place. Besides several millions in cash 
upward of $500,000,000 in corporate 
trusts, with records and _ securities be- 
longing to them, were placed in the Har- 
veyized, nickel-steel vault in the base- 
ment of the new building. The steel is 
34 inches thick within a 24-inch wall of 
concrete. The vault is 31 feet long and 
23 feet deep and rests upon a foundation 
independent of that of the building and 
strong enough to support the weight of 
the entire structure of steel and granite 
above it. The Knickerbocker Trust 
Company has had a remarkable growth 
since it was organized in 1884. The cap- 
ital stock is $1,200,000, its undivided 
profits are $1,384,845, and its total as- 
sets $49,920,907. Its first president was 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, 
60 Broadway, corner of Exchange place, New York. 


Frederick C. Eldredge, and other presi- 
dents have been John P. Townsend. Rob- 
ert Maclay and Charles T. Barney. The 
present officers of the company are 
Charles H. Keep, president ; B. L. Allen, 
Joseph T. Brown, Frederic C. Walcott 
and William Turnbull, vice-presidents, 
and Harris A. Dunn, secretary and treas- 


urer. Besides the new building at 60 
Broadway, which is called the downtown 
office, an illustration of which is here- 
with presented, the main office of the 
company is at 358 Fifth avenue, at the 
corner of Thirty-fourth...street, and 
branches are in. Harlem.+and in the 
Bronx. 








INSURANCE 


The Vacation and Insurance 


Art the present time almost every man 
is thinking about if not actually planning 
for his annual vacation. He is going to 
the mountains, to the seashore or he is 
going here and there by train or motor 
car. Whatever he does or wherever he 
goes, he is bound to encounter hazards 
that differ from those to which he is al- 
ways subject. Few men think about in- 
surance in connection with their vaca- 
tion. They ought to do so, but they do 
not. Accidents generally happen at the 
very time when they are least expected, 
exactly as a fire comes just as the insur- 
ance policy expires. The vacation season 
is one of joy, but it is also one of extra 
hazard, because of bathing, of sailing, of 
driving, of collision, of dozens of possi- 
bilities that while a life or an accident 
insurance policy does not prevent, it 
helps in so far as insurance can help. 

If a man goes hunting he does not ex- 
pect to shoot himself, but he might. If 
a man goes fishing he does not expect to 
fall overboard and get drowned, but he 
might. If he goes out riding in an auto- 
mobile he does not expect to meet death 
or injury while riding, but he might. Auto 
cars have turned turtle, they have 
plunged over a bank with serious if not 
fatal results, and there is always the 
chance of their doing it again. No man 
is safe at home or abroad for a single 
instant, and when on vacation he will 
find himself far more care free with in- 
surance than without it. When you go 
away this summer why not try the ex- 
periment of taking out vacation insur- 


ance. 
& 


Plan for Washington Life 
Rejected 


SUPERINTENDENT of Insurance Hotch- 
kiss last week denied the application of 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company 
for admission to do business in the State 
of New York. This is especially inter- 
esting in connection with the Pittsburgh 
concern’s relation to the Washington 
Life, the stock of which it acquired last 
September. The Superintendent of In- 
surance accompanied his adverse deci- 
sion, however, with a memorandum in 
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which a new contract of reinsurance is 
suggested, whereby the assets of the 
Washington Company are largely to be 
kept in this State, and the policy-holders 
of the Washington Life Company will 
be fully protected. “- 


The Monongahela Insurance 
Company in New York 


One of the features of last week in 
insurance circles was the passing of con- 
trol of the Monongahela Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. The Monongahela 
was incorporated in February, 1857, 
with an authorized capital of $500,000, 
of which $34,000 was paid in. The com- 
pany has had a successful business ca- 
reer. Stock dividends for the most part 
exceeding 10 per cent. have been paid by 
the Monongahela excepting in 1871, 
1872 and 1888, when unusually large 
losses operated to prevent dividend pay- 
ments. The insurance firm of Whilden 
& Hancock, of 105 William street, for 
themselves and other interests, bought 
2,100 of the 4,000 shares of the company. 
It is the intention of the new manage- 
ment to establish an office of the com- 
pany in this city, to increase the capital 
from. $200,000 to $500,000, and to ma- 
terially expand the company’s field of 


operations. 
st 


The story is told of a man who, on 
being rejected as a risk by one London 
company, consulted with a local doctor 
who had a prescription of a wonderful 
tonic, obtained this prescription, had it 
compounded by a chemist, and after tak- 
ing the prescription and while under its 
stiffening effect he went to another in- 
surance office and was accepted as a risk 
without demur. There is doubtless al- 
ways something to be learned in medi- 
cine and it may be that the “elixir of 
life” once vainly sought after by Ponce 
de Leon in Florida has in these latter 
days been compounded by the nameless 
London physician. If so the formula 
would make interesting reading both for 
the insurance companies and for risks 
who want insurance but who cannot pass 
the current medical examinations. By 
all means let us have the formula. 














